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CHRONICLE. 


HE most important event of the present 
week, the death of the Khedive Tewrix 
by pneumonia, supervening-on influenza, was 
also one of its latest. Personally, Tewr1k’s situation had 
been an awkward one from the beginning of his reign, but 
he had made the best of it. How fortunate it is that Lord 
Sauispury, and not Mr. Grapstong, is at the head of 
English affairs, may be admitted even by those who were 
beginning to ask themselves uncomfortably whether even 
Home Rule, with the civil war and rearrangement which 
maust follow it, as night and another day follow day, could be 
much worse than Free Education and Trish Local Govern- 
ment Bills. It is certain that with Mr. GLapsToye in 
office, his friends, the French, would have demanded what 
they call in Scotland the “ implementing” of the New- 
castle statements ; there is, at least, no great fear that any 
such demand will be made with success of Lord Sauispury. 
Prince Aspas, the new Khedive, is, fortunately, of age by 
Mohammedan law, and succeeds in virtue of a valid 
arrangement ; but as he is in Vienna, it might be well that 
he did not return by the Orient Express. Odd things 
sometimes happen at Constantinople. The immediate and 
heavy fall of Egyptian stocks showed in what direction 
apprehensions lie, but these will, it is hoped, prove ground- 
less. We are in the saddle, which is the first and greatest 
thing. But it is quite possible that we may have to ride. 
: ‘at This day week the Canadian Ministerialists 
ons. were reported as cheered by victory in a bye 
election. A large number of very excellent 
reasons was given why the Czar did not go to Berlin, by 
somebody who forgot that when a large number of excellent 
reasons is given for anything, it generally means that the 
vera causa was something not included among them; and 
yellow fever was announced to be very bad in Santos and 
other Brazilian ports. The Baltimore inquiry seems to 
have been carried out with great care and fairness in Chili, 
and it is not easy to see how the United States can with 
either equity or dignity go behind it.——That august 
thing the French Republic has been stopping the Bishop of 
Carcassonne’s salary for going to Rome to see the Por. 
The King of PortvcaL opened the Cortes last Saturday 
with a good speech, not disguising the difficulties of the 
country, but dealing hopefully with them. A new Russian 
Joan, not a toward event, was talked of. There was 
still trouble early in the week in Persia on the tobacco 
question, and the disturbances in the Straits Settle- 
ments had not been quelled.——M. Stampoutorr declined 
to receive M. Cuapourye back in a dignified memorandum 
to the Porte. That M. Guy pe Maupassant had at- 
tempted suicide, and that the influenza bacillus had been 
discovered, completed Tuesday’s news. The reports about 
M. pE Maupassant, which at first were given with a no doubt 
unintentional touch of burlesque, appear to be only too true, 
und are melancholy enough. They serve to show that the 
cleverest man of letters in France under fifty is going the 
way of BaupE.arrE before him, only in a violent fashion, 
instead of by gradual brain-decay.—--On Wednesday morn- 
ing there came from Vienna a report, which is at least 
amusing, to the effect that M. Risor, at his wits’ end with 
that audacious Bulgaria, had sent round an imploring 
epistle to the Powers—-yea, even to England and Germany 
—asking whether they would stand by and see a poor 
Great Power like themselves set at nought by a little one, 
or would try to get some little satisfaction for him out of 
the rigid Minister Stampoutorr. A lovely comedy, if true. 
It is —, not true exactly, but something like it is; 
and there is no doubt that M. Rrsor bitterly repents his 
volunteered complaisance to Russia, Meanwhile the Pore 
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has also been appealed to to look after those wicked bishops, 
and altogether France is tearful and protesting. Anether 
post of some importance, and, we may add, some difficulty, 
in diplomacy, was said to have been put at Lord Sauispury’s 
disposal by the retirement of Sir Grorce Perre at Lisbon 
after nearly half a century of service. But this statement 
has been denied, with the greatest circumstance, and ap- 
parently with the Minister's authority, by the Lisbon 
Correspondent of the Z'imes. The Hungarian Diet was 
closed with a speech by the Emperor-Kine on Tuesday. 
——There has been more of the usual desultory fight- 
ing in Burmah, and we are rather sorry to see that 
some of the troops who took part in the Manipur expe- 
dition are clamouring for medals. There are too many 
medals in the British army, and even navy, already. 
“ Medals,. sir!” said a bluejacket, not long ago, “ why, 
“ bless you, there isn’t a girl in Portsmouth or Plymouth 
“that hasn’t got one!” “Combined Australia” has 
beaten Lord Suerrire.p’s Eleven at last, and the horns 
of Antipodean elfland are blowing, blowing, blowing. 
Insinuations have been made (it is true by Frenchmen, not 
in this case quite trustworthy censors) against the autho- 
rities of the Congo Free State for winking at the slave- 
trade. This is the common cant of one nation in Africa 
against another; but it is certain that the administration 
of the Free State has not in all respects improved since it 
ceased to be what it was meant to be—“ international ”— 
and became Belgian only. 

On New Year’s Day there was placarded in 
Rossendale a valedictory address by the present 
Duke of Devonsuire, which was in effect 
almost a State paper. In it Lord Harrineron (as he no 
doubt still was to most of those who read the document) 
recited with dignity and supported with weight the con- 
siderations which induced him not to follow those who 
deserted Liberal principles in 1886. It was curious and 
not uninteresting to contrast with this another political 
address—that by Professor BeEsty to one of the “ cab-fulls” 
of Positivists on the Festival of Humanity. The Professor 
is doubtless a cleverer man than the Duke, but the more 
clever man happens to be politically a “crank,” and the less 
clever man to have common sense. We think it excessively 
probable that Mr. Brgsiy could give an accurate account 
of hundreds of important historical events of which the 
Duke has the vaguest notions; but the Duke knows their 
lessons, and the Professor does not. 


' The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds in the 

Speeches. » — world after the night of Christmas 

been raised by Sir Micnarn Hicks-Beacnu, 

the Soricrror-GENERAL, and others, and one of the hideous 

modern contests of lungs has been entered on at Rossendale, 

where men say there is to be uninterrupted talk for some 
four weeks. Which may Harpocrartes forefend ! 


Cross-examination and biblical criticism raged 
Correspondence. with unabated severity at the beginning of 

the week, and “ B. F. in” artistically arrang- 
ing a final pile of bricks on Mr. Baumann, took leave of 
him with a dignified and well-deserved rebuke as to the 
impropriety of “naming.” Canada and Newfoundland and 
the Alexandra Palace and the Services were not far behind 
the two major plagues above referred to, Sir Arrnur 
Gorpon joining in the fray as to the Mauritius command. 
The subject of the preposterous over-representation of 
Ireland was taken up in a careful letter by Mr. Jonn 
Mutter, who worked out all the statistics of the case, and 
the Crowner’s quest has been once more put to the question. 
The subjects above mentioned again occupied attention on 
Tuesday morning, Mr. Fraxx Lockwoop contributing a 
melancholy tale of a witness who once treated him in the 
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most contumelious of fashions—for even witnesses do not 
respect everything. A correspondence appeared between 
Sir Lyon Piayrarr and Sir Henry James on the subject of 
Drunkenness and Crime. Later, as if cross-examination were 
not enough, Lord Coterip¢r has been writing officiously to 
the Lorp Hien Cuancettor on various legal reforms, and 
the Legal house has been disturbed by other proposals for 
setting itself inorder. An excellent protest has been raised 
by “G. W. C.” against the practice of breaking up old ships 
of war of historical interest. There is plenty of room in the 
Hamoaze and in the out-of-the-way corners of Portsmouth 
Harbour for any number of hulks; the money they fetch will 
not seriously benefit Mr. GoscuEn, and they are memorials of 
a vanishing past. <A silly fuss has been made, or attempted to 
be made, against the action of Dr. Jayne, the Bishop of 
Chester, in regard to a Canadian clergyman who had broken 
one of the best known and most reasonable rules of Church 
law, by attempting to conduct services without the per- 
mission of the vicar of the ‘parish, or the bishop's own 
licence. 
The Chancellor. Lhat the present Duke of Devonsnre should, 
ship of Cam- when once proposed, be elected without oppo- 
bridge. —_ sition in his father’s room at Cambridge was 
perfectly right and meet. The only possible objection that 
even a born objector could make would have been the appa- 
rent entailing of the greatest of University dignities on a 
single family ; but the retort is obvious, that both family 
and University are lucky when the one can furnish the 
other with two successive representatives of such distinction 
in such different ways. 
Talk about law rather than legal work has been 
—— the rule during the week, but a case of very 
great hardship has occurred—that of the man 
accused and kept long in custody on a charge of rape in 
Hyde Park. ‘There seems no doubt about his entire inno- 
cence, and the practice of letting young women loose about 
London seeking whom they may accuse of violence to them 
is a little too primitive. 
The opening day of the week still lacked im- 
Miscellancous, portant news, but was dismal with accounts of 
the spread of influenza—which may, perhaps, 
be checked again by the return of cold weather—an 
unusual number of collisions at sea (including a bad one, 
as it seemed by first reports, of the runaway kind, near 
Flushing), and other things. These influenza reports, by 
the way, have become a staple of the newspapers—a thing 
the wisdom of which may be questioned, except from the 
point of view of the doctors. There is very little doubt 
that reports of the kind frighten nervous people into 
illness, and so are a horrible bore to the nervous 
families. The Salvation Army has again 
n making a nuisance of itself at Eastbourne, and 
putting the marvellous tolerance of English habits to the 
severest test.——On Tuesday it was shown satisfactorily 
that the steamer responsible for the collision off Flushing 
was not a Murillo, but had, though badly damaged herself, 
stood by the sinking ship for a considerable time. Lord 
Lixcey inflexibly maintains his resignation, thinking 
the L.C.C.’s staff, if not its rank and file, to be still ina 
condition of heretical pravity as to finance, and Mr. 
Brvupese.t Carrer has displayed that invisible world of 
SaTan very visibly to all men in divers columns of the 
Times. To this letter the eminent Mr. Benn has replied 
with much furious feebleness.——A batch of pictures, some 
of considerable merit, of the late Dutch school, has been 
secured for the National Gallery. There was a railway 
accident near London Bridge on 'Thursday, and on the same 
day the erection of a memorial to Cardinal Newman at 
Oxford in “the Broad ” was formally proposed to the 'Town 
Council. 


M. pve Laveteye, who had all but 

Obituary. reached his threescore years and ten, had a 
literally European reputation as an economist. 

Technically a Belgian, he was a favourable, but distinctly 
typical, example of the French man of scientific, or quasi- 
scientific, letters—possessed of a clear and fluent style, an 
abundant, and by no means inaccurate, knowledge, but at 
the same time a certain tendency to doctrinairism and 
to generalizing hastily from deductions not too solidly 
established. In general views M. bE LAVELEYE was a 
survivor of the Liberal school of the middle of the 
century.——Sir James Repuovse was the first Turkish 
scholar in England, and perhaps in Western Europe. 
General Meics was an American officer who had distin- 
guished himself in the all-important, if not all-romantic, 


duties of Quartermaster-General. Sir Georce Arry, 
formerly Astronomer-Royal, was, if age and rank be taken 
together, probably the doyen of English men of science’ 
Mr. LEYLAND was a man of vast wealth and a great 
patron of art.—-Mr. J. D. Watson was a Welsh water- 
colour painter and book illustrator of merit, considerably 
above his reputation. Lord LicuFrieLp was much in- 
terested in social politics, and at one time, and to some 
extent, in politics proper. He was, perhaps, best known 
at the time to the public of the earlier and temporary 
Liberal Secession four and twenty years ago. Sir Spencer 
CuiFForD was one of the oldest officers of the House of 


Lords. 

Mr. (and the late Mr. CELrer’s) 
ast eae Mountebanks was produced at the Lyric, last 

Saturday, with success; and Mr. Irvine's re- 
vival of Henry VIII, with all imaginable pomp, at the 
Lyceum, on Tuesday. It is infinitely to be regretted 
that an unlucky accident to Mr. Irvine’s son LAWRENCE, 
which occurred in Ireland on Wednesday, should have 
been almost simultaneous with this. 


TEWFIK PASHA. 


| was the fortune of Tewrmk Pasha to play the part of 
a Meer Jarrier or Meer Cossim ; but, at least, he played 
it without futile attempts to eseape from the inevitable. 
The character of the English officers with whom he had to 
deal was, to some extent, in his favour. They might be 
compelled to obey vacillating orders from home, and there- 
by to make Tewrik’s otherwise difficult position still more 
trying. But they were men of honour, and not, as the 
persecutors of the unfortunate puppet Nabobs of Bengal 
too often were, the agents of a trading Company intent om 
merely filling their own pockets. Still, many Orientals in 
his position would have been unable to abstain from in- 
trigues, and would have sought to increase their own influence 
by endeavours to play their European masters off against 
one another. An unenterprizing disposition or his natural 
sound sense made TEwrik abstain from a line of conduct 
which, if it could in the long run have done him no good, 
would certainly have caused us a great deal of trouble. The 
last public function with which nis name was associated was 
the establishment of an improved judicial organization which 
had been opposed by his native Ministers to the full extent 
of their power. What effect his sudden death may have on 
the position of Egypt must to some extent depend on the 
character of his successor ABpas. A Khedive who insisted 
on being too busy might very materially modify the situa- 
tion. It is, however, early to ask whether any such ehange 
for the worse is likely, or to speculate on the policy which it 
would impose on us. For the present, it is enough to point 
out that the death of Tewr1k has made it less possible than 
ever to fix a date for the evacuation of Egypt. 

The neglect with which he was treated by his father was 
to the advantage of Tewrik. 1% saved him from the Euro- 
pean education which is almost without exception ruinous 
to an Oriental. He was left to be trained in the code of 
morals of his own people, and had the good fortune to grow 
up an honest Mahometan—a very much higher type, indeed, 
than the Frenchified Levantine he would infallibly have 
become after some years of such education as he would have 
received from the European friendsof Ismarn. ‘The quiet years 
he spent as an Egyptian landlord were an infinitely better 
preparation for a ruler of Egypt than a course of European 
theatres and text-books, which at the very best could only 
have given him alien tastes, and have taught him to talk 
fluently about matters which he very remotely under- 
stood. On his estate he had at least an opportunity of 
learning the condition of the people of Egypt, and the ex- 
perience was not lost on him. When the deposition of his 
father made him Khedive, he certainly showed himself 
unable to cope with the very diflicult position in which he 
was placed. But it would be unreasonable to blame him 
for showing himself unequal to a task which would have 
overtaxed even a very able and energetic prince. ‘The 
fierce, unscrupulous ability of his ancestor Menemer ALI 
might have proved inadequate. Menemer Aur had a free 
hand to deal with Oriental troubles in an Oriental way. 
If Tewrrk had wished to take a vigorous course, he could 
not have done it. His arms were held by France and 
England. Between the military revolt which threatened 
him, and the European Powers which gave him for so long 
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no effective support, the Kuepive would have been help- 
less, even if he had possessed an energy ef character which 
is rarely found in the fourth generation of an Oriental 


dynasty. Like the famous courtier of Henry VIII., he. 


owed his safety to the fact that he was of the reed and not 
of the oak. A fiercer man would certainly have either put 
himself at the head of the native revolt, or have attacked 
it before he was sure of European support. The one course 
or the other would have equally led him to a violent 
end. Tewrrk showed himself a reed, and escaped destruc- 
tion by yielding to every force which threatened him. 
It was not the heroic course to take, but there was 
nothing in the conduct of the European Powers which en- 
titled them to sneer at his want of spirit. If they paltered 
with Arast, they had no right to expect the Kuepive 
whom they hampered to deal summarily with him. When 
an extraordinary combination of accidents, of determination 
on the part of a few, and of timidity at the critical moment 
on the part of others, had left us masters in Egypt, Tewrik 
accepted this situation also. It is said that he was reluctant 
to submit to a guard of English blue-jackets for his Palace 
at Ras-el-tin, after the bombardment of Alexandria, but he 
finally consented. Having done so, he, if we may judge by 
the result, made his mind up that he must rule under a 
“ guard of English blue-jackets ” in future. Since that date 
his part as a ruler has been to help, as far as he could, in 
whatever good work the English have done in Egypt, and 
to submit to the policy which has left the country open to 
invasion from the interior by the surrender of Khartoum. 
-All witnesses agree that his life was honourably exempt 
from the lazy debauchery which is so common among 
Oriental princes who have not won their thrones by fight- 
ing. His conduct during the cholera of 1883 confirms the 
general belief that he was kind-hearted, and is evidence 
that he was not destitute of personal courage. 


CROSS QUESTIONS AND CROOKED ANSWERS. 


— publication in the Times of two letters, one signed 
with the initial of the Lorp Carer Justice and the 
other with the initial of the Masrer of the Rotts, has 
revived the interest of a very grave and important contro- 
versy. Few subjects discussed by correspondence in news- 
papers approach in general and widespread influence upon 
social life to the treatment of witnesses by counsel. Most 
people number several barristers among their acquaint- 
anees. Any one may have to enter the witness-box on 
behalf of a friend, an enemy, or a stranger. The privileges 
of the Bar are absolute, and unrestrained by law. For no 
slander which they utter, with or without instructions, 
upon the most innocent and the least offensive of mankind, 
can they be called to legal account. The only protector of 
the witness is the judge, and the judge is hampered in 
various ways. He is bound by the rules of evidence, 
and by the decisions of his predecessors. He does not 
always possess the means of determining whether a ques- 
tion which may have a bearing upon the case is relevant 
or not. One notorious Queen’s Counsel, whose name was 
suggested by Chief Justice Cockpurn as the best English 
translation of the French word canaille, so far trans- 
gressed all conceivable bounds that the Lord Chancellor 
<leprived him of his silk gown, and the Benchers of his 
Inn disbarred him. But one swallow does not make a 
summer, and the example of “the Doctor” is not suffi- 
cient to protect the public from forensic insolence. Mr. 
Lockwoop’s very amusing attempt to turn the tables upon 
the other side by telling a capital story of the “ imperti- 
“nence” he received from a Northern farmer is not of 
much weight, nor, of course, meant to be, as against the 
bad treatment of Lord Russeit and Major Harcreave. 
Here, perhaps, a distinction may conveniently be drawn. 
Part of Lord cross-examination by the Souicrtor- 
GENERAL—the worst part—that which referred to his 
seduction of a servant-girl before his marriage, was wholly 
irrelevant to the issue which the jury had to try. It can- 
not be said that in one view of the HARGREAVE case—a view, 
however, for which there was no evidence—Sir CHARLEs 
RussELL’s questions were beside the point. Sir Cuartes 
RvssEL.’s indiscretion in putting them has been generally 
condemned, and when his case collapsed he apologized. 
The only possible excuse for the license taken by Sir 
Epwarp Crarke was that a man who has done what 
Lord Russext did is not to be believed on his oath. But 


this is a ridiculous paradox, which no human being ac- 
quainted with the world would seriously defend. 

Sir Cuartes Butr might, and in our opinion ought to, 
have disallowed the questions we have described. If “ E.” 
may be treated as a high authority—and we presume he 
may—the President would have been upheld by the Court 
of Appeal. Mr. Justice DENMAN wis in a more difficult 
position. For all he knew, there might have been some- 
thing to connect Major Harereave with the loss of his 
wife’s jewels, and Sir Cuartes Russet might have been 
leading up to it. Recent experience seems to show that 
the art of cross-examination has, in fact, declined. It is a 
delicate art, besides being an invaluable instrument in the 
discovery of truth. “ Never,” said that great advocate, Sir 
JamEs Scaruett, afterwards Lord Apincer—“ never, in 
“ order to knock in one nail, knock out two tacks.” Counsel 
may sometimes find it necessary to intimidate a scoundrel 
into contradicting himself, and letting the cat out of the 
bag. But that is a very small and comparatively insigni- 
ficeant species of the genus. The really telling cross- 
examination is when the witness does not understand 
the meaning of his own answers, why they are re- 
quired, and how they dovetail into the case he is being 
used to support. This form of operation, in which 
Sir Henry James excels, may be conducted with per- 
fect courtesy, and, indeed, courtesy helps it. None of 
the disputants who have been airing their rather disjointed 
and incoherent theories in the columns of the TJ'imes seem to 
have realized the effect of a brutal cross-examination upon 
the jury. In nine instances out of ten it defeats its own 
object, and enlists the sympathies of the twelve for the 
victim of browbeating. “ How far off can you tell a beast 1” 
asked Mr. Locxwoop. “Just about as far as Iam from 
* you,” replied the witness. “I distinctly remember,” adds 
Mr. Lockwoop, “that upon the occasion quoted I received 
“sympathy from neither the Bench, nor the public, nor 
“ indeed the Bar.” A very elementary acquaintance with 
courts of justice is enough to convince any one that when 
a joke can be turned against counsel, or made at his expense, 
the hilarity becomes general, and the enjoyment keen. The 
humour of the judges, often insufferable, has to be endured. 
But if the most eminent Queen’s Counsel gets a full, every- 
body rejoices, and feels that.a defeat has been inflicted upon 
a natural foe. 

The subject of cross-examination to credit is, however, a 
separate one, and by far the most serious of all. Ifa 
scientific witness, called to explain the nature and effects of 
a chemical process, can be asked whether he has had an 
intrigue with a married woman, our system of jurisprudence 
is disgraced. Here the remedy rests with the judge, and 
with the judge alone, unless and until Parliament shall see 
fit to interfere. “ E.” upholds from the legal point of view 
the doctrine which is stated to prevail in courts-martial, 
that “if a counsel puts to a witness a question as to a 
“ matter which is not relevant except so far as it affects 
“ the credit of the witness by injuring his character, the 
“ judge should at once consider whether the imputation 
“ conveyed by the question, having regard to the nature of 
“the matters contained in it, and to the suggested time of 
“the occurrence of such matter, might, if true, seriously 
“ affect the opinion of reasonable men as to the present 
“ credibility of the witness.” This principle is so obviously 
in accordance with common sense, that to deny it would 
be preposterous. It is not openly denied, but it is 
scandalously evaded. Unhappily, it is not, as “ E.” 
acknowledges, “ a strict pale of law.” The best theory is, 
then, for some strong judge to enforce it, and to allow 
his decision to be brought under authoritative review. 
We shall thus know whether the law of England is or 
is not in consonance with the most elementary decencies 
of civilized society. While the Bench and the Bar 
are anxious enough in their way to do justice and elicit 
truth, they seem deaf and blind to the deep and general 
aversion with which respectable people are coming to regard 
the proceedings of our Courts. Men and women are not 
to be insulted with impunity because their evidence is re- 
quired to convict a thief or to justify a libel. If they are, 
the difficulty of procuring testimony, already great, will be 
indefinitely increased. For our part, we see no reason why 
the practice of military tribunals should not be embodied in 
the Statute-book, as we believe it is already in the Indian 
Evidence Act. If the judges are really afraid of con- 
spicuous and boisterous advocates, Parliament may inter- 
pose to guard at once the Bench and the witness-box 
against the omnipotent Q.C. 
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“C.” reprints for the benefit of the world some observa- 
tions made by Lord CoLerincE at Birmingham seven years 
ago. They do not bear very directly upon the point, being 
rather applicable to the question whether the two branehes 
of the legal profession should continue to be separated. It 
has been argued that, if the lawyer who conducted the case 
were also the lawyer who prepared it, he would be per- 
sonally responsible for his words, and therefore more careful 
of what he said. The reasoning seems rather far-fetched. 
For there would always be the client to fall back upon, and 
there is nothing to prevent the personal communications of 
counsel with party now. In the United States, where 
there is no separation, it is found convenient that one 
member of a firm should remain in the office and the other 
appear in Court. How this arrangement would tend to 
the restriction of forensic license one cannot easily under- 
stand. Lord Coxertper, in his address at Birmingham, 
said that, if an advocate disseminates slander on the 
authority of his brief, and makes no inquiry, “the mere 
“statement in the brief is absolutely no excuse whatever, 
“ and he deserves the scornful condemnation of all honour- 
“able men.” Yet it is perfectly certain that scores of 
advocates every week follow their instructions without in- 
quiry, and without regard for the character of any one who 
may happen to be concerned. Lord CoLertpcGE described 
an instance in which counsel, knowing his client to have 
been guilty of criminal conduct, attempted to throw the 
blame upon an innocent girl. Such infamy is rare, and it 
is not the grievance of which complaints have lately been 
made. The only safe rules of behaviour in any profession 
are the principles of honour which prevail outside it. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AGAIN, 


HE Abdominal, or Abominable, Council (to adopt the 
phonetic degradations which were applied in a famous 
speech to its predecessor the Board) has again been arousing 
the sacred wrath of a certain portion of the resident members 
of the University of Oxford. It has been, in its capacity of 
Lords of the Articles (no disrespect intended to the Daily 
News and “ Poynings’s Law”), vetoing the proposal of 
a new English School. Whereupon warlike noises have 
arisen. Mr. York Powe. has been fulminating solitarily 
in the Educational Review; Mr. Petnam, Mr. Nerriesuip, 
and Mr. Bywater (of which trinity two at least are to be 
lightlied by no man), with divers others at their back, have 
besieged the ear of the newspaper editor. Now, we have 
so very recently (but last week, in a review of certain 
books of Mr. Cuurton Coiurns’s) defined our own position 
in this matter, that we need not spend much time on 
the merits of the proposal. We think the multiplication 
and specialization of University (that is to say, under- 
graduate) studies a bad thing; we think English not a 
very good subject to examine in; we think it not a worse 
subject than many others which are now honoured by Schools 
at Oxford and 'Triposes at Cambridge. And we admit, 
though we should ourselves ruthlessly veto any new subject 
proposed, and should, if we could, shear away more than 
half of those now existing, that the complainants have 
something of a prima facie case. Oxford is in for so many 
pennies of sciolism and “ piffle” that she need not be afraid 
of the full pound, especially in removing an apparent dis- 
honour from our mother-tongue. 

But we can quite conceive that the Abominable ones 
who have so disturbed the Pelhamian, if not Peleian, 
banquet-hall also have something to say for themselves. 
They may say, “It is time to have done with these loop- 
“ holes through which ingenious dunces or idlers creep to 
“spurious distinctions.” Or, short of that heroic height, 
we can conceive them throwing up a fairly strong entrench- 
ment. on the hill-side. Mr. Peta and his friends speci- 
ally and pointedly refer to the “ higher courses for women” 
in which English is at present (under the patronage of, 
though not directly by, the University) made a subject for 
Honour examinations. These examinations are supposed to 
be conducted on exactly the same principles as the Univer- 
sity examinations proper; they are certainly conducted in 
some cases by the very same persons, in all by persons of the 
same rank, class, and training. Now we say, suppose an 
Abdominal one should have said “ Go to; let us see what these 
“ examinations are like, and what sort of other examinations 
“we may therefore be indirectly fostering in the future.” 
Suppose he looked over the papers for some years back, 
and found a tendency apparently growing to exaggerate 


the linguistic and antiquarian parts of the examination, and 
to curtail the properly literary. Suppose he discovered that 
absolutely unimportant subjects from the dark ages had 
whole papers assigned to them, while the greatest names 
of English literature proper were bundled in batches toge- 
ther into omnibus papers, in which neither examiners nor 
examinees could possibly do justice to them, and which 
must necessarily induce the shrewd examinee to scamp # 
study that could not possibly “ pay.” Suppose he then 
said (translating, of course, the vernacular into Hebdomadal 
propriety), “ Oh, hang it ! let us, at least, not encourage 
“this sort of thing.” Would he have been quite with- 
out excuse? We do not say that he would have acted witl: 
ideal wisdom. Abusus non, &e.; and it certainly should be 
possible so to frame a School as to prevent the subordination 
of English to its beggarly elements. But, we say, would 
he be utterly without excuse even if he continued deaf to 
Messrs. PeLHam and Co.’s plea that Oxford trains a great 
many schoolmasters, and should teach them to teach English ¢ 
We own that, if it only needed this last plea to urge him 
on to new outrages of reaction, we should sympathize with 
him heartily. ‘“ A normal school,” he might say, “ may be 
“a good thing; but a great University is not a normal 
“ school.” And he might say further, to the threat of the 
grumbler that if men cannot get “ English” honours at 
Oxford they will go elsewhere, “Let them.” In short, 
though we are by no means wholly adverse to the grumblers’ 
project, we are free to inform them that their methods of 
argument are anything but good, and to suggest to them to 
consider the possible position of their opponents before they 
invoke gods and men to say how horrible, how abominable, 
how Hebdomadal, the mere fact of opposition is. The 
Hebdomadal Council may be geese ; but even as geese it is 
their duty to guard the Capitol, and they may well think 
that of late years they have been rather too chary than too 
liberal of the warning hiss. 


THE FRENCH CLERGY. 


i tem French clergy of all ranks have many occasions to 
remember that to be weak is miserable. For the 
moment it is the bishops who have most reason to realize 
the truth of Muitton’s words; but they have themselves 
not infrequently impressed it on the subordinate clergy. 
By the terms of the Concordat the parish priests were put 
entirely at the mercy of their bishops, who have habitually 
used their power with vigour. The very great majority of 
French cures have been and are filled by mere nominees 
of the bishops, and may be dismissed without reason 
assigned, or moved to another and a worse living at the 
mere will of their chiefs. This authority, which the bishops 
did not possess before the Revolution, has been exercised by 
them to the full. They have seldom shown any scruple in 
punishing any unfortunate curé who happened to offend 
them or their creatures. Of late the bishops have discovered 
that you cannot destroy the independence of any institution 
at its basis, and yet leave it intact above. The same system 
which makes them the absolute masters of the curés leaves 
them much at the mercy of the Minister, and entirely at 
the mercy of the Pore and the Minister when they 
act together. The Bishop of Carcassonne has been the 
last member of the hierarchy to experience the consequences 
of his dependence. He has been muleted of a part of his 
salary by M. Fauuiires as a disciplinary measure. The 
Bishop had gone to Rome without previously obtaining per- 
mission from the Minister. In the course of a letter in 
which the Bishop first declared that he would not protest, 
and then protested, he pointed out that he was compelled 
by the terms on which he holds his See to report regularly 
and in person at Rome, that he had always done so, and had 
never yet been called in question by the Minister. The 
Bishop has, however, paid, not exactly sans phrase, but 
at least without opposition. The incident illustrates the 
vulgar and mean character of the squabble between Church 
and State in France at present. It may possibly be the 
case that the Bishop has been contumacious with an air of 
meekness. The attitude is one not very rare with a certain 
stamp of Churchmen at some crises. The Bishop's sense of 
duty may have suddenly constrained him to go to Rome just 
when the journey would be a manifestation. But even if he 
has not been altogether a lamb, there is a pettiness about 
the course taken with him which is very discreditable to 
the Republican Government. The fine can only have been 
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intended to insult and annoy—an intention which is perfectly 
consistent with the underbred conduct of the whole Re- 
publican party towards the Church. There is something 
"arte Td abject in the conduct of a persecutor whose 
1atred has not fire enough in it to excite him to do more 
than fret and insult. 

The treatment of the Bishop of Carcassonne and other 
acts of the same kind are the worse because there is every 
sign that they are absolutely gratuitous. It is said, and 
the report has the appearance of being well founded, that 
the French Government has applied to the Pore for his 
help in reducing the bishops to absolute submission, and 
that it has not been refused. ‘There would be nothing new 
in combined action between the Pore and the Government 
for this purpose. An alliance between the Holy Father 
and the Chief of the State against the bishops has been 
seen before. Besides, it would be in perfect keeping with 
the Concordat, which was constructed to make the bishops 
nearly as dependent on the Pope as the curés are on them. 
In the present case there are good reasons for believing that 
the Pore will not hesitate to help M. pe Freycrvet’s Cabi- 
net. The action of the French bishops, if it has not been 
expressly designed to counteract Cardinal Lavicerte’s adhe- 
sion to the Republic, has certainly gone far to have that 
effect. Now it is certain that Cardinal Lavicerte acted with 
the knowledge, which is as good as to say with the approval 
of the Porr. Leo XIII. has certainly given many signs 
that he is prepared to make friends with the Republic if he 
possibly can. It cannot be acceptable to him that his 
policy should be upset by the spontaneous action of the 
bishops. So it is not unlikely that he may handle them 
much as they would deal with an over-zealous curé who 
disturbed their relations with M. le Préfet. It is said 
that the French Envoy to the Vatican has applied to the 
Pore to forbid the bishops to write any more letters in 
favour of Mgr. Gourne Sovuarp; to forbid any collective 
declaration on ecclesiastical policy, and to order the recall 
of the chapter on the duty of Catholic electors which has 
lately been added to the Catechism in many dioceses. The 
Pore, it is added, has agreed to all three requests, with 
more or less show of consideration. If he has agreed, he 
has at least done no more than has often been done by the 
Curia before, when the interests of the Papacy appeared to 
require the depression of the bishops. But since the 
French Government could gain its end in this easy way, 
there was the less necessity and excuse for insulting the 


clergy. 


A BRILLIANT IDEA. 


— one has lately asked, in a plaintive manner, if 
there is no longer such a thing as a recognized ab- 
surdity ? Apparently there is not. No limit whatever is 
set to fooling around. Nobody ejaculates “ Fudge!” how- 
ever monstrous a proposition may be advanced in his hear- 
ing. With the extinction of the sense of humour has 
begun a kind of go-as-you-please race of competitive 
insanities. The very latest Modest Proposal which has 
reached us is “ A Protest against all Compulsory Taxes and 
“ Rates.” Now Mr. Auseron Herpert, who fathers and 
has been at the expense of printing this proposal, is not 
even consistent in his wantonness. He proposes that all 
grants of public money, if challenged, shall be submitted to 
a popular ballot, and only carried by a two-thirds majority. 
But, when carried, the levy of the grant of money will be 
just as compulsory as it is at present. No doubt if 
Mr. GLADsTONE were to propose that every one with 
an income over 200/. a year should be taxed a hundred 
per cent., much more than two-thirds of the population 
would vote in the affirmative. The levy of the tax would 
be compulsory enough, and to avoid “compulsion” is just 
what the wise author of the circular seems to want. ‘This 
is an exploded absurdity, this clamour about compulsion. 
No society whatever, from that of a Zulu kraal to that of 
London or Paris, could exist for ten minutes without com- 
pulsion. We are compelled to pay a tax, say, for police. 
If we did not, we should be compelled to pay a tax to 
ruffians. Governments, says this egregious circular, exist 
only to defend liberty against aggression. But the most 
prevalent idea of liberty is liberty to interfere with 
the liberty of other people. Can we imagine a Govern- 
ment which existed to protect the liberty of destroying 
other people's liberty ? The experiment has been frequently 
tried, and has always spelled ruin. It is almost a recog- 
nized absurdity, if there be such a thing, to say, with the 


circular, that “each individual belongs to himself or herself, 
“and not to some other person.” All married men, and 
many bachelors, know that this is untrue. All citizens, all 
members of any society, from a club to a nation, from a 
Trade-Union to a regiment of Volunteers, belong to the 
association, as well as to themselves, and to that extent 
their liberty is limited. Even gregarious animals, rooks, 
baboons, ants, bees, are in the same predicament. Nobody 
ever belonged to himself, except Rorryson Crusoe, and he 
did not get much pleasure out of the property. He had 
perfect liberty, and yet he was not happy. Probably the 
inventors of these fads about freedom might enjoy them- 
selves in desert islands—indeed, with plenty of sport, a good 
library (and the usual supply of derelicts to serve as stores), 
we can imagine very much less agreeable situations. At 
all events, we should not be worried by thoughtless nonsense. 
As to “denying the right of any majority,” there is no 
kind of use in such talk, especially if you wish a majority 
to sanction all taxes. ‘The majority does not care a bawbee 
for your denial. “ It is impossible to found happiness on 
“the ruins of liberty,” says our circular. But it is very 
easy to found something called liberty on the ruins of 
something called happiness. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such thing as liberty in 
the universe. All matter is compelled to obey the laws 
of gravitation, of natural selection, of phonetic decay, and 
a myriad of other laws. Nor, as a matter of fact, is there 
any such thing, nor will be “till Zeus comes to his 
kingdom,” as happiness. Happiness and liberty are meta- 
physical expressions, and will never be anything else. They 
express ideals to which we cannot attain, but to which we 
might approximate rather more closely if everybody would 
behave like a gentleman, and act in accordance with humour 
and common sense. ‘The latter of these qualities are rather 
more than usually inconspicuous in this precious manifesto. 
It is tedious, even if ironical. 


DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME. 


it is not often that casual inquirers after information, 
useful or other, have the good fortune to draw so dis- 
tinguished a correspondent as Sir Henry James. With 
the help of their member, Sir Lyon Piayrarr, the good 
people of Leeds have succeeded in achieving this success. 
They have been exercised in their minds by the question 
why judges differ, or appear to differ, in the importance 
they attach to drunkenness as an aggravation of, or excuse 
for, crime. Sir Lyon PLayrarr, not wishing to say himself 
for some reason, which cannot of course have been that he 
did not know, referred them to Sir Henry James. Sir 
Henry, with a generosity comparable to that of the giant 
who took service with a bill-poster, gave them his opinion 
free, gratis, and for nothink. If it has not removed the 
doubts of the good people of Leeds, the explanation of the 
failure is easy. The question is not so simple as it appeared. 
to the Scotch judge who said, If you do these things in the 
green tree, what will you do in the dry ? to the prisoner who - 
pleaded his intoxication as an excuse for manslaughter. 
Therefore the judges have never been able to make an un- 
changing rule for application to an excuse which has been 
alleged for ‘many offences, including treason. His Majesty 
King Cuanr.es II. was once appealed to by a certain WILLIAM. 
Wapprneron, who had been “arraigned, cast, and received. 
“ the sad sentence of condemnation,” for that “in the town. 
“ of St. Michael's, in Barbadoes, being drawn to an excess. 
“ and over-measure of drinking in November 1662, petitioner 
“by some provocation of discourse did utter treasonable 
“ words, as it is attested against him—namely, That the 
“ Kune is elective, and in case he did anything amiss he 
“ was triable by his people ; words he can neither remember 
“nor is sensible of, and of so heinous concernment that 
“ (compos mentis) petitioner doth hate and abominate.” 
Whether a fellow-feeling made His Majesty wondrous kind, 
or whether he considered that Wapprneton had aggravated 
his offence by the misuse of a Royalist vice, we do not. 
know. Much might be said on both sides of the question. 
Perhaps this useful formula may be said to contain the 
gist of Sir Henry James's letter. “I am afraid,” he con- 
fesses at the end, “I have done but little to solve the 
“ problem you have placed before me.” It may be main- 
tained that no solution was possible because there is no 
single problem. One case of crime committed jn drink 
differs from another in what poor WiLLIAM WADDINGTON 
called heinous concernment. The man who is often in 
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his cups, and quarrelsome in them, has no right to 
plead his habitual abuse of the good creature as an 
excuse. The Baron of BrapwarpINe drew the distinc- 
tion excellently, and he was a judicial authority :— Cum 
“ liberali potest. habendi curias et justicias, cum fossa et 
“ furca (Liz pit and gallows) et saka et soka et theol et 
* theam, et infang thief et outfang thief, sive hand habend 
* sive bak-barand.” The Baron, who deprecated “the 
*‘law of Prrracus of Mitylene,” very wisely preferred to 
distinguish and discriminate. He drew a distinction between 
the case of the man who is “ebrius or intoxicated—an 
“incident which on solemn and festive occasions may and 
“ will take place in the life of a man of honour,” and the 
case of “one who is ebriosus, or an habitual drunkard ; 
“ because, if such a person choose to pass the greater part 
“ of his time in the predicament of intoxication, he hath no 
“ title to be exeemed from the obligations of the code of 
“ politeness, but should learn to deport himself peaceably 
“ and courteously when under the influence of the vinous 
“ stimulus.” This we think a statement of the prin- 
ciples applicable to these cases quite as judicial as, 
and much more amusing than, is to be found in Sir 
Henry James's letter. We could wish that he had re- 
ferred the good people of Leeds to Waverley, which it 
would be so good for them to read. He preferred to 
give them the substance of it in his own words, which 
they doubtless prefer, and will very justly consider a polite 
attention on his part. Sir Henry James tells them that 
judges have to consider this question habitually, and that 
its aspects are varied. The best of them have commonly 
followed the ruling of the Baron of Brapwarpine. He 
who is guilty of crime when in a state of delirium tremens 


ought, in Sir Henry James’s opinion, to be allowed to 


benefit by the plea of madness; but such a person must 
have chosen to pass the greater part of his time in the pre- 
dicament of intoxication, and it may be held that he should 
have learnt to deport himself better even while under the 
most extreme form of the vinous stimulus. Does Sir 
Henry James mean that he ought to be let off scot free 
or be restrained by Her Magsesty’s pleasure after his 
cure? That, of course, would be simple imprisonment. Sir 
Henry James observes that in a general way “ Each 
“case must depend upon its own circumstances,” and also 
points out that, as long as judges are “ possessed of different 
“natures and modes of thought, they will differ in their 
“ view of the proper quantum of punishments to be in- 
“ flicted.” These are sound remarks, and if they smack a 
little of the wisdom of M. pE LA Paisse, we dare say they 
will not be the less welcome to Sir Lyon PuLayrair’s con- 
stituents, 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


HE enormous floods of correspondence on this subject 
which have filled the columns of the Zimes during 

the holiday season may not have been of a character very 
fertilizing to the national intelligence ; but there is some 
edification in everything. In this particular instance a dis- 
comfortable person might say that the fruit of it all isa 
conviction that the national intelligence itself is, as a whole, 
steadily weakening. There may be more of it than there 
was, but the more is “a little morish,” as that gentle- 
manly wag Colonel ALwir observes of Lady Smart's tea in 
the Polite Conversation. Nor is it so easy as it was for 
Lady Smart to send for the caddy and meet the Colonel's 
mild complaint. The battle was begun by or over a certain 
document, signed by persons all respectable, and some 
nearly (none, perhaps, quite) of the first distinction, 
testifying against the latest movement of that exceedingly 
mobile place, Oxford—the movement of which Lua Mundi 
was itself the manifesto. Some tolerably well-instructed 
students and tolerably keen observers of theological things 
have not troubled themselves greatly about Lua Mundi. 
Its origin was twofold and evident. In the first place, 
it is, though rather a puerile, an obvious game to at- 
tempt to strengthen the authority of the Church by 
weakening the authority of the Bible, except as ecclesi- 
astically interpreted. In the second place, it has been for 
some time an evident tendency of part of the English 
High-Church party to repeat a fault of the Roman Church, 
and play at being modern, popular, “in the movement,” 
and soon, “ Let the pendulum swing” is the wise man’s 
way in such things. The protesters did not think.so, and 
drew up a document unimpeachable in its general tenor, but 


superfluous at the best, and, as such documents are wont 
to do, containing divers propositions not difficult to attack 
with a prospect of at least dialectical success. It was still 
more inevitable that the epistolary volunteers on the orthodox 
side should show that, whatever may be the characteristics of 
the inspiration of the Bible, their own is not exactly plenary. 
Many foolish and some hurtful things have been said on 
this side, and the champions seem to forget that, while every 
one of the Three Creeds (which, as their own beloved Articles 
say, “ought thoroughly to be received and believed ”) insists 
on belief in the Holy Catholic Church, not one of them so 
much as mentions belief in a particular bundle of particular 
texts called the Bible. The Catholic doctrine on that point 
is indeed clear enough, though it has been sneered at by 
one of the disputants as “Oxford Logic.” It is no more 
illogical (we bring this as a partial parallel and analogy, not 
as a complete demonstration) to say “ I believe in the Church 
“ because of the Bible, and in the Bible as handed down 
“and vouched for by the Church,” than to say “I accept 
“this man as owner of a certain estate because of his 
“ title-deeds, and I accept the title-deeds as genuine be- 
“cause they have been in the uninterrupted custody of 
“ the man and his ancestors.” 


But, if the orthodox have shown that orthodoxy does not 
save from occasional foolishness, the other side have cer- 
tainly not made their own position better. We cannot go 
through their letters, from the impassionedly “ modern” 
Archdeacon to the interesting person who had a friend 
called A who read two chapters of Isaiah consecutively, 
and at once became a Biblical critic. To the impar- 
tial judge the principal upshot of the whole is a fresh 
illustration of the extraordinarily anomalous and arbi- 
trary nature of what calls itself Biblical criticism. It is 
probably because so few Biblical critics have had any 
other kind of critical training that they have themselves 
failed to see the inherent weakness of their position. The 
criticism of the New Testament has, indeed, certain ground 
to stand on, and a certain plant to work with. But the criti- 
cism of the New Testament has produced nothing but, on the 
one hand, a very few petty and peddling “ difficulties,” which 
are even yet by no means settled against tradition ; and, on 
the other, a certain number of wild general hypotheses, which, 
as was early and fatally objected to the Straussian variety, 
are fur harder to swallow than the coarsest “ faith of the 
“ charcoal-burner.” As for Old Testament criticism, it is, 
for at least a large part of it, Chimera bombinans in vacuo. 
“Why,” its apostles plead, when they do not merely bluster, 
“may we not deal with Moses and Davin and Isatan as 
“ BENTLEY dealt with Puanaris?” “ For the simple reason,” 
the retort is, “that you have not got the means.” The 
preliminary conditions of criticism do not exist. In large 
parts, at any rate, of the Old Testament there is no con- 
temporary literature for comparison, no assistance, or the 
very meagrest, from profane history, scanty and dubious 
inscriptions ; in short, an utter absence at once of the pou sto 
and of the lever. And the result, as every intelligent critic 
of the critics knows, is not only the wildest diversity between 
the results of different critics, and even of the same critic 
at different times, but also an intrinsic arbitrariness of 
architecture and baselessness of fabric which might make 
a schoolman stare and an Oriental tale-teller gasp. To 
compare the various Histories and Religions of Israel 
is like no other experience in the world, except comparing 
different sets of verses written to the same bouts-rimés, 
or different stories competing for a prize on the same 
general theme. The writers have to explain certain facts ; 
they agree that the Biblical explanation and history of 
the facts is to be ruled out, and then they proceed, out of 
the Bible itself, to make other explanations contradicting or 
ignoring the Bible. The folly of the proceeding is so enor- 
mous that, of course, every one who has ever been guilty of 
it will instantly disclaim its plain and naked description. 
Yet it is the true description nevertheless. Indeed, all that 
can be said is that it is not quite so foolish as the wider 
fallacy which underlies it, the fallacy of submitting what 
claims to be supernatural to tests only valid for what is 
natural. Deny the supernatural simpliciter, and logic, at 
least, will not disapprove you, though metaphysic may. 
But try to prove the supernatural not supernatural because 
it does not satisfy natural tests, and logic (which is not, 
we trust and believe, one thing on the Isis and another 
on the Cam) will certainly show you the sourest expression 
of that “sour countenance” with which Marctanus CAPELLA 
depicted her, 
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PIOUS OBSTRUCTION. 


T is, we are afraid, too much to feel confident that the 
superior Court to which it is to be carried will give what 
we shall be able to consider an acceptable decision on the 
case of the Eastbourne Wesleyan preacher, Fetix Wizson. 
The Whitchurch case, to which Wixson’s counsel referred, 
is on record to check undue hopes. The Lorp Cuter 
Justice then ruled that it is not “any trifling or temporary 
“ obstruction which would be an indictable offence.” In 
the opinion of Lord CoLertper, the invasion of Whitchurch 
by a Salvationist mob was a trifling and temporary obstruc- 
tion, hardly worth talking about. This tenderness for noise 
in the streets is apparently spreading on the Bench. In the 
course of this very week a London magistrate—the egregious 
Mr. ALFreD CuICcHELE PLOWDEN, to wit—has pooh-poohed 
the complaint against some young men who yelled in the 
streets during the small hours, on the ground that there 
was nobody to hear them except the residents, who were 
asleep. When Lord Chief Justices and magistrates take 
this view, it is always possible that Mr. Ferix Winson and 
his Wesleyan congregation will be held not to have caused 
an obstruction by filling Cornfield Road so that carriages 
could not pass at all, and people on foot could hardly pass, 
last Sunday evening. Evangelistic work, it seems, is the 
excuse given by Witson. Whenever A, B, and C wish to 
express their opinions, they have, in short, a right to collect 
in the streets and bellow. The neighbours and the passers- 
by must endure to have their quiet disturbed and their use 
of the streets molested by every ignorant fellow who 
chooses to shout his threadbare formulas and his crude 
nonsense about things which he does not understand. 

The Salvation Army has in the meantime been hard at 
work illustrating the practical results of this doctrine. It 
is their excesses which, by compelling the Eastbourne 
magistrates to forbid all gatherings in the streets, have led 
to the interference with the comparatively harmless meet- 
ings of the Wesleyans. Holding the order of the magis- 
trates to be unlawful, as they put it with characteristic 
impertinence, they have decided to hold meetings in 
defiance of it. One hole-and-corner conventicle was held 
to show that “ they caused no obstruction when not in- 
“ terfered with.” The deduction is, that when one of their 
mobs collects close to the pier and refuses to move on, it 
also is causing no obstruction. The same plea holds good 
for the Salvation rabble who last Sunday afternoon “ marched 
“ in a body from the citadel to the beach at Wish Tower,” to 
opposite the very middle of the Parade in fact,and “ onarriving 
“ here they knelt in a ring and held a short service, in this 
“ posture.” They refused to move on, and, in short, there 
was a repetition of the scenes which now occur pretty 
regularly at Eastbourne. Pseudo-religious blackguardism 
produced its regular echo in mere rowdyism, and there was 
a fight. While the Salvation Army is quite prepared to 
decide on the lawfulness of any order for itself, it is not un- 
willing to seek for a legal opinion in a safe quarter. It has 
asked Sir C. Russet, and Mr, J. G. Wirr whether the 
police are justified in resorting “to violence and terrorism 
“ by pushing, hustling, and kicking the persons engaged in 
“ these services, even lifting bodily by the ear, and other- 
“wise, those kneeling in prayer, riding them down by 
“mounted men, dragging them along the street by the 
“hair of the head, and actually throwing them to the 
“mob.” ‘The eminent counsel appealed to have not un- 
naturally expressed their reprobation of conduct which 
might well raise the blush of shame on the face of Nexo. 
They have also done a good deal more. They have 
advanced some propositions which we venture to think are 
extremely dubious. It is an arguable point whether the 
law as it stands does justify the Eastbourne Town Council 
in forbidding all meetings, but it is a point which should be 
argued in a legal manner, and not by Salvation Army 
rowdyism. But it would appear from Sir C, Russeiis 
words to be his opinion that the only persons not allowed to 
use force in this case are the constables. This seems to us 
very clear from the following words :—-“ In our opinion, the 
“ police are not justified, in point of law, in committing an 
“ assault merely to compel a discontinuance of a breach of 
“the above bye-law. ‘The remedy is by summons before 
“the justices. Assaults by the police for such a purpose 
“are, in our opinion, unlawful, and would render the per- 
“ sons ordering or committing them liable to the civil and 
“ criminal law.” Even eminent counsel, it seems, can beg 
the question when there is a gallery to play to. ‘The point 
just is whether the action of the police does amount to 


assault when no merely malicious violence is used. If the 
Salvation Army thinks it does, the Courts are open. Let it 
select a test-case and proceed by way of law. It prefers to 
proceed by way of riot. It is wise in its generation, for 
why should it take that modest course when the Salvationist 
vote is important in many constituencies? There is adver- 
tisement in riot, and economy in confining their outlay on 
fees to the payment for opinions from gentlemen who com- 
bine the vocations of counsel and Separatist member of 
Parliament. 


OUR LEGAL SYSTEM. 
(A Recent Correspondence done into English.) 


I. The L-rp Cu--F J-st-ce to the Times :— 


Please print the enclosed letters. I want the public to 
know how sedulously I look after their interests, and how 
I’ve been worrying that uncultivated obstructive, G-rr-rp. 


II. The L-rp Cu--r J-st-ce to the L-rp Cn-x- 
C-LL-R 

I have succeeded in getting B-w-y and M-rn-w to write 
a letter to me clamouring for reforms. You remember that 
when I invited Esu-r to ask for a Judicature Commission 
(of which, of course, he might have been chairman—or 
might not), you asked him why he couldn’t let it alone, and 
added that if he couldn’t you would. It was just what I 
expected you would do. I've got another card to play now, 
so take notice (formally) that when the judges meet after 
the Christmas vacation, for choosing circuits, and yarning 
at large, I shall propose to call a Council of the judges 
under the Judicature Acts. When the Council meets | 
shall get it to appoint a Committee of itself, to report on all 
the stock things—circuit system, block in Chancery, multi- 
plication of appeals, costliness of litigation, uniformity of 
sentences—the whole old bag of tricks, in fact. ‘That will 
do just as well as the Commission you wouldn’t let Esu-r 
have, and I don’t see how you can stop it. 

I am going to publish this, and your answer, to show the 
public that I’m always considering what can be done to 
promote their interests, and that you're not only idle in such 
matters yourself, but do all you can to discourage the 
industry of others. 


III. The L-rp to the L-rp Cu--F J-st-ce :— 


B-w-x and M-ru-w knew better than to write such stutf 
to me. . 

Call your Council and appoint your Committee by all 
means. If the judges like to spend their leisure in that 
way, it cannot possibly do any harm. One reason why | 
was able to refuse to give Esu-r a Commission was that I 
knew, if there must be another talkee-talkee on the subject, 
it could be done in the way you suggest quite as well as any 
other. I’m not sure that the Judicature Act gives your 
Council any power to tackle “uniformity of sentences” ; 
but that’s your look-out. Iam afraid you'll find the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee a great bore. The topics you 
propose to discuss have been discussed pretty constantly for 
the last twenty years, and there certainly are a tremendous 
lot of them. But that’s your look-out, too. I'll do any- 
thing to oblige you—except take a hand myself. Face the 
music, and bless you ! 


“CROWNER'S QUEST"—NEW STYLE. 


ii is characteristic of an age when all things are in flux, 
asa modern poet sings, that so plain a business as « 
Coroner's inquest should suggest to certain Coroners an 
unrestricted quest in many fields of inquiry. ‘That bounds 
are nothing but bonds that are made for the breaking is a 
popular belief nowadays, and finds open or covert support 
in high places. The new Coroner, therefore, who is apt in 
the discharge of every function but that which is proper to 
his office, may well appear as something of a portent or sign 
of the times. To hear evidence in cases where the causes. 
of death are dubious or unknown, and to pronounce upon 
the evidence, comprise the duties of the Coroner and his 
jury. But these are not sufficient for the new Coroner. 
The quest, and nothing but the quest, is not for him. He 
is of an excursive habit of mind. Fretful of the legitimate 
confines of his function, he will break bounds, and plunge 
into a hunt after all manner of irrelevance. It is as if 


he forsook Court and jury, and a-hunting he will. go, 
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Often enough he has a few congenial spirits among the jury- 
men who join him in the pursuit. For him and them, no 
doubt, the exercise is pleasing and exciting; but it 
is contrary both to law and reason, and utterly incom- 
patible with the character of a happy Coroner. Mr. Lawson 
Tarr has written, in stormy terms, upon the abuse of their 
positions by Coroners who take upon themselves to censure 
and condemn persons who are not present at the inquiry, 
and have not been cited to attend. Where coroners lead 
the way in exceeding their duties juries are not slow to 
follow. Encouraged by the example of the Coroner, juries 
do not hesitate to introduce into verdicts censures of medical 
men, or others, that involve serious charges against absent 
and helpless persons. In the two cases quoted by Mr. 
Lawson Tarr the censure of the jury was one of two things. 
Either it was a mere expression of opinion of a purely 
gratuitous kind, and a gross impropriety which the Coroner 


. Should have promptly checked and disallowed, or it was the 
‘assumption of the right to try and to condemn absent 


persons. The first of Mr. Lawson art's cases concerns the 
Forest of Dean Coroner, who appears to think it is part of 
his judicial office to make the moral being of everybody his 
prime care. He presided at the inquest on the death of 
® woman who had given birth to an illegitimate child 


_ some time previous to her decease. There was nothing in 


the medical evidence that connected the birth of the child 
with the death of the mother. In spite of this, however, 
the Coroner subjected the sister of the woman to a ruthless 
and perfectly irrelevant examination with a view to ob- 
taining the name of the supposed father of the child. Ac- 


~ cording to the report quoted by Mr. Tart, the Coroner 


declared “it was absolutely wrong that this person should 
“be spared when the poor unfortunate woman lost her 


-“ life.” This violent language against an absent person, 


who was charged with no crime whatever, appears to have 
pleased the jury, for they applauded the Coroner as he pro- 


~ eeeded with indecent warmth to remark, “ I have no merey 


“for him. I think you ought to name him, such a rascal 
“as that.” So runs the report of this extraordinary inquest, 
which resulted, as Mr. Tarr says, in the trial and con- 
demnation of an absent man. Regarded in the most 


. Charitable light, this is a case of a Coroner tempted of 


a jury. The jury, according to the foreman, desired that 
the name of the “supposed father” should be published. 
But it is only too clear that the Coroner needed no incite- 
ment to press this side issue. In fact, it was the moral 
censor that softened under the pressure of the jury, and the 
Coroner abdicated his office. As to the foreman, we can only 
say of him, as a minister of religion, that his conduct and 
his lame letter of apologetics supply learned casuists with an 


‘interesting illustration of the Nonconformist conscience. 


We would fain hope that the second example of the new 
style of “ crowner’s quest” is not quite so common as the 
Medical Defence Union appear to imagine. Medical 
evidence is almost invariably present at inquests, and 
medical evidence would seem to make the testimony of a 
medical man necessary. In the second case discussed by 
Mr. Lawson Tarr there must have been such evidence, or 
there could have been no verdict. But there was no 
medical man present. The inquest was on a death caused 
by peritonitis. According to Mr. Tarr’s account, the medi- 
cal officer in charge was not called upon to attend, and was 
fifty miles away at the hearing. Yet the jury found that 
the deceased died of peritonitis, and the medical officer was 
guilty of neglect. At the first show of feeling on the part 
of the jury the Coroner appears to have acted in a judicial 
spirit. He misliked their show of condemnation with regard 
to an absent man. Some natural scruples he felt, but lost 
them soon. It was an importunious jury, and he fell in with 
their humour. Mr. Tarr declared that it has since been 
proved that the medical officer was entirely innocent 


of this monstrous charge. There are strange examples of 


the modern jury, no doubt, but what strange kind of 


‘Coroner is it that submits itself to such juries? If the 
‘Coroner were not the creature of a jury, and both alike 


prone to play to a sentimental press, such scandals would not 


-arise. Nor do these two cases stand alone. The Coroner for 


East London went out of his way to speak of an inquest as a 


~very pleasant Christmas present for the public. This sarcastic 


reference to the death of the unhappy tinker in Spitalfields 
‘was preceded by a strong denunciation of the Charity 
Organization Society, which Mr. C. 8. Locn has since 
proved was as unfair as it was irrelevant. Among recent 
instances, however, of judicial irrelevance of the purely 
ludicrous kind, it would be difficult to match that supplied 


by the magistrate at the West London Police-court this 
week, when three young men were charged with disorderly 
conduct and using obscene language in the streets on 
Sunday at midnight. “Who was there to hear them?” 
asked Mr. Prowpen. “ People in the houses,” replied the 
constable. Whereupon the magistrate’s decision was 
“ They were asleep.” What could be more conclusive ¢ 
Mr. PLowpen did not condescend to explain by what means 
he knew “ they were asleep.” It was enough for the police- 
man, and too much for the long-suffering public, one of 
whom writes in suitable terms of this sagacious decision as 
“ perfectly sickening.” Those young men ought to honour 
Mr. Piowpen with their next midnight serenade. Our 
magistrates cannot be too experienced. 


A LITERARY MIRROR. 


iv has been in all ages a popular theory that the intellectual 
and material productions of the existing time are so far in 
excess of those of preceding periods that they must have arrived 
at the limits of their possible extension. Railroads and electric 
telegraphs, which were believed to have reached their final deve- 
lopments in the lifetimes of Stephenson and Wheatstone, we now 
know only date the beginning of their growth from the days of 
those inventors. In the same way the production of books in the 
middle of the last century was looked upon as being so prodigious 
that the most sanguine publisher would have hesitated to fore- 
tell an increase to the yearly output of the printing-presses. 
Johnson considered that he lived in “the age of Authors,” and 
wondered, in well-rounded sentences, where the readers came 
from who bought the volumes which crowded the bookshelves of 
Cave and his contemporaries. But if all the works published by 
these worthies in one year were put together, it is probable that 
they would not be more in number than those which are issued 
during the same period by a single leading house of the present 
day. 

- so lately as the building of the Reading Room at the 
British Museum, with the extension of the library, it was con- 
sidered that the space then set apart for the Department of 
Printed Books was sufficient to last for all reasonable time. But 
in this Mr. Panizzi was as far out of his reckoning as the great 
Doctor, and if it had not been for the invention of sliding presses, 
the authorities would by this time have found themselves with- 
out a single empty shelf on which to put a book. For this great 
increase in the number of books launched on the world the 
facilities given for publishing are, no doubt, mainly responsible. 
It is now so easy for any one who is willing to pay the very 
moderate cost of bringing out a book to appear in print that 
there is every temptation for all who believe it to be their mission 
to instruct their fellow-men to inscribe their names on title- 

8. 

PiSeribimus indocti doctique is as true in the mouths of modern 
authors as it was when uttered by Horace in the name of his 
fellow-writers. It appears now to be the mission of every one 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by communicating to the 
world the outcome of his or her—the “her” nowadays is by no 
means to be ignored—thoughts and theories on every subject 
under the sun. If aman goes round the world as a “G. T.,” as 
globe-trotters are described for the sake of brevity in Eastern 
countries; if he goes up in a balloon; if he winters in an out- 
of-the-way island in the Pacific ; if he is a follower of the present 
holder of Mme. Blavatsky’s mantle, if he has been present at 
military manceuvres on the Continent, if he is a teetotaller, or if, 
in the depth of his wisdom, he considers that he has discovered 
any new regions of the intellectual world, straight he goes off to 
Paternoster Row, and shortly has the satisfaction of giving to his 
friends presentation copies of “ the little work which I have just 
brought out.” 

But, though the multiplication of books by faddists, theorists, 
and others is undoubtedly a misfortune, it has, like most other 
evils, a counterbalancing advantage. To the observer of life and 


_manners even such works as these are as feathers showing the 


way in which the gusts of popular taste are tending, and reflect, 
as in a mirror, the varying phases of the public mind. It is 
seldom that we have an opportunity of surveying at a glance the 
relative increase or diminution in the number of books issued on 
different subjects of the day. Thanks, however, to the New 
Index Catalogue compiled by Mr. Fortescue, the Superintendent 
of the Reading Room at the British Museum, and published by 
the Trustees, we are now able to gauge the vagaries of the public 
mind, during the last five years, as reflected in the books which 
have reached the Museum during that period. More than this, a 
similar catalogue, by the same author, of the books received from 
1880 to 1885 enables us to make a comparison between the 
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numbers of books which have appeared on special topics during 
the two quinquennial periods. 

On Mr. Gladstone's principle that Ireland stops the way, we 
turn, first of all, to see what has been written about that distress- 
ful country, and we find that 204 works have been published on 
Irish politics during the last period, as against 143 during the 
former five years. Happily of late the numbers have fallen off 
considerably ; but Mr. Gladstone’s short term of office, in 1885-6, 
acted as a stirring ladle in a saucepan of water, and brought a 
rich crop of these literary, as well as other, bubbles to the surface 
Like the Irish, the Jews have enjoyed a quieter time than formerly, 
except in Russia. The Anti-Semitic League has lost much of its 
fanatical zeal, and the decrease of the popular support which gave 
sanction to its persecuting decrees is evidenced by the falling off 
of the literature on the subject from 282 works to 260. The 
faddists also, who at one time or another have discovered the 
Lost Tribes of Israel in almost every country in the world, have 
either grown tired of crying like owls in the desert, or have 
wearied out their small and crotchety audiences. In the last 
five years only 19 books on this topic have reached the Museum, 
as against 32 from 1880 to 1885. 

Capital and Labour questions are, as a matter of course, largely 
represented. The great Dock Strike and the various dislocations 
of labour which have been brought about by those stormy petrels 
of society John Burns, Ben Tillett, and others, may at least lay 
claim to this one merit, that they have been the means of giving 
additional employment to printers and their “devils.” Between 
1880 and 1885 the literature on this subject was large, 
numbering 209 works ; but in the succeeding five years 
this number increased to 262. Very nearly the same propor- 
tional increase is to be observed in works on Sociology and 
Socialism; the first having increased from 91 to 126, and 
the latter from 122 to 171. It is satisfactory to observe, how- 
ever, that the attention of the -working classes is not entirely 
directed towards attaining that haleyon state in which property 
is to be divided equally among all, but that the more practical 
advantages of co-operation occupy their thoughts at a largely 
increasing rate. During the first period we are considering, only 
13 works were published on the subject, as against 88 from 1885 
to 1890. 

Women—including female suffrage—and temperance are, it is 
needless to say, largely represented. In 149 books we are lec- 
tured on the crime and folly of treating women as objects of con- 
sideration and respect, instead of as rival strugglers in the 
hurly-burly of life, and we are adjured in the shrillest of accents 
to give freedom to the free and to reduce the captors to the level 
of the captured. The exponents of these views expressed them 
in only 107 books during our first period, but 'appétit vient en 
mangeant, and at present their numbers show a promise of in- 
creasing by geometrical progression. The advocates of temper- 
ance, or rather teetotalism, have been equally busy with their 
pens, and have found it necessary to defend their theory in 211 
books. This is an increase of 56 on the period from 1880 to 
1885, and it makex one shudder to think of the amount of repeti- 
tion which must be practised in order to fill so many volumes on 
a subject with so plain an issue, 

A topic which offers a far wider field for discussion and for 
variety of opinions, and which Mr. Fortescue puts under 
“Occultism,” is, curiously enough, not so fruitful of literature. 
This heading includes Alchemy, Astrology, Esoteric Buddhism, 
Spiritualism, and Theosophy, and thus carries us back to the 
beliefs and superstitions which have dominated the minds of men 
through all ages of the world’s history. The great Oriental 
masters in Alchemy wrote their weightiest works before England 
had risen above the horizon of man’s knowledge, and Astrology 
took its rise s0 soon as men recognised that the lights in the 
firmament cf heaven were placed there for signs and for seasons, 
and for days and for years. Over a larger portion of the world’s 
surface these “sciences” still hold sway; but by the light of 
knowledge they appear in their true proportions as will-o-the- 
wisp-like images produced by the damp mist of ignorance, 
which disappear so soon as science converts the morass into a 
wheat-field. Altogether 155 works have appeared on Occultism 
since 1885, as aguinst 111 in the earlier period, and in these 
totals it is satisfactory to find that the books on Spiritualism fell 
off from 77 to 58, though this bit of consolation is lost in the fact 
that works on Esoteric Buddhism rose from 1 to 9, and those on 
Theosophy from 3 to 38. It is to be hoped that with the dis- 
appearance of Mme. Blavatsky from this mortal scene the litera- 
ture on Theosophy may during the next five years shrink to its 
earlier proportions, unless the unembodied spirit of the great 
prophetess should take to showering down bocks, as it now does 
letters, on her faithful disciples, 

Under Medicine we see traces of the cholera epidemic of 1886 
in the increase of books on the subject (from 16 to 65), and in 
fifteen publications we have chronicled the unwelcome appear- 


ance of the influenza, which until lately was represented by zero 
in the catalogue. Unhappily, like the poor, our nerves are 
always with us, and 65 books seems almost a moderate number 
for the exposition of a malady which probably afflicts half the 
people in England. There is not much that is new to be said 
about this very disagreeable complaint, and the literature of the 
last five years is chiefly remarkable for the increase in the use of 
the term “ neurasthenia,” which seems to have taken the fancy of 
recent writers. 

If Lord Salisbury had not told us at the Mansion House dinner 
that “there is not on the horizon a single speck of a cloud which 
contains within it anything injurious to the prospects of peace,” 
the growth in the literature on the subject of armies would have 
suggested misgivings to us. It is unquestionable that the re- 
generation of the French army of late years is one of the most re- 
markable features in the European situation, and it is reflected in 
the increase of the number of books which have appeared upon it. 
Eighty-eight works have been brought out on the French army in 
the last quinquennial period, as against 20 from 1880 to 1885. In 
the literature of no otker army is such an increase observable, 
and it is noteworthy also that in the same period the volumes 
published on the Franco-German War increased from 38 to 85. 
This points to an unwonted growth in the interest which centres 
round that unhappy quarrel, and shows only too plainly that the 
sore is still open. 

Mr. Fortescue’s work adds another piece of evidence to the 
same effect, though of quite a different nature. An enthusiastic 
German advocate for the unification of the human race invented, 
some years since, a universal language, which he named 
Volapik. The original work was the only one which became 
well known before 1885, and since that time sixty-six books on 
the same subject have appeared. The system was one which we 
should have thought might very well have been left to tke 
neglect which, in spite of the increasing literature on it, is sure 
in the long run to overtake it. But unfortunately the basis of 
the system is the German language. This, it is obvious, is more 
than some Frenchmen can endure; and, in order to checkmate 
the insidious attempt of the enemies of France to perpetuate the 
supremacy of Germany, ingenious Frenchmen have invented 
twenty-five new systems, all based on the Romance languages, 
and to which they have given names such as “ Bopal,” “ Myrana,” 
“Lingua Franca,” “ Lingualumina,” “ Neo-Latine,” “ Lingua,” 
“ Pasilingua,” &c. In this, as in not a few headings contained 
in Mr. Fortescue’s most interesting volume, we are fain to admit 
that “ wisdom and wit are little seen, but folly at full length.” 


LYCEUM THEATRE—HENRY Vill. 


—— “ Famous History of the Life of King Henry VIII.” is 

the least dramatic of the historical plays attributed to our 
greatest dramatist. It is merely a series of episodes—some of 
them, indeed, very finely conceived—loosely connected, and the 
little action the piece contains moves slowly, and fails to rivet 
attention, notwithstanding the nobility of the language and the 
singular majesty of several of the longer speeches. This drama, 
however, offers splendid scope for pageantry, and, as was to be 
foreseen, no opportunity in this direction has been overlooked by 
Mr. Irving. We, therefore, do not hesitate to say that never be- 
fore have such stage pictures been exhibited upon any stage; for, 
however magnificent may have been the production of this play 
by Mr. Charles Kean, and still more recently that of the late Mr.. 
Calvert, neither of these managers possessed the resources which 
are at the command of Mr. Irving. Then, again, we must take 
into consideration the astonishing improvement in artistic taste 
which has distinguished the last decade, and the fact that the 
recent revival in our silk industries has reintroduced into the 
market, after a lapse of three centuries, brocades and costly fa- 
brics with the identical colours and designs which Holbein and 
Lucas de Heere have preserved to us in their portraits. 

But it is not the pageant alone which will attract all London to 
the Lyceum for months to come, but also the acting, which fre- 
quently attains perfection, and is never in any instance mediocre. 
Two figures, owing to their importance in the play, tower over 
their companions in solitary grandeur—Cardinal Wolsey and 
Queen Katherine. Wolsey’s, when compared with other leading 
characters, even in Shakspeare’s plays, is a short part, but it is 
one from which the public expects a great deal, doubtless princi- 
pally on account of the famous farewell speech which is familiar 
to every one from their schooldays, Mr. Irving follows in the 
footsteps of no other actor in his portraiture of the last great 
Roman Catholic prelate who ventured to rule these reahms, His 
is a distinctly original conception, and the evident result of a 
profound study, not only of the Wolsey of theatrical tradition, 
but of the Wolsey of history. Ie is therefore probably more 
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near to historic truth than any of his predecessors in the same 
difficult part. From the moment when in the plenitude of his 
intellectual pride and worldly pomp Wolsey sweeps in his splen- 
did robes across the stage, until his affecting humiliation in his 
last scene, Mr. Irving was, so to speak, a reincarnation of the 
singular man of fortune who once swayed with a will of iron and 
a feline sagacity the destinies of England at one of the most 
momentous epochs of our history. No other actor now before 
the public possesses, in so pre-eminent a degree, the rare gift of 
impressing the spectator with the idea that he is thinking less of 
himself than of what he is acting. It is fascinating to watch the 
ever-changing play of his expression, as he listens to those who 
address him or whose words he desires to overhear, and to follow 
the movements of his eyes, into which, in this particular part, he 
manages to infuse a sort of ophidian restlessness which at times is 
quite appalling in its deadly purpose. But there are two distinct 
sides to Mr. Irving’s Wolsey—a good anda bad one. In the 
earlier scenes the bad predominates; but in the last two, what- 
ever goodness there is in the man rises to the surface. In order, 
therefore, to better illustrate his intention, occasionally his voice 
and his smile are replete with a certain sad sweetness, difficult to 
convey to those who have not witnessed the performance. The 
heart, we can see, is often touched, but the steely Machiavellian 
intellect cannot, or will not, listen to its more merciful dictates, 
This dual state of mind accounts for one or two of Mr. Irving’s 
subtlest and most finished touches. In the first scene of the Third 
Act, for instance—the one in which Wolsey has his momentous 
interview with the discarded Queen—after listening to her 
pathetic outbursts of alternated anger and pleading, he says to 
her in a gentle tone, at variance with his previous apathy :— 
Madam, if your Grace 
Could but be brought to know our ends are honest,* 
You'd feel more comfort. 
The stony look disappears, and so kindly is the voice that one 
might almost imagine that in another moment he would extend 
to the forlorn lady in all sincerity the offer of his powerful influ- 
ence. Katherine, however, is not to be deceived. She “knows 
him full well,” and significantly prefers the escort of Campeius 
to lead her to her chamber to that of the man she believes to be 
her greatest foe. Wolsey watches her slowly retreating and 
sorrowful figure at first pitifully, and then the inscrutable expres- 
sion steals over,the mobile features once more, and with a shrug 
of the shoulders he haughtily follows her. All this is in perfect 
accordance with Mr, Irving’s human and unconventional readings 
of the part, and leads up in admirable fashion to the great and 
pathetic soliloquy, the closing lines of which— 
 OCromwell! Cromwell! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I serv’d my King, He would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies.— 
Mr. Irving delivers in a voice broken with emotion and even 
interrupted with sobs. In the exquisite scene which follows, 
in which the fallen Cardinal admonishes his young Secre- 
tary to beware of his example, Mr. Irving rises to the 
highest expression of histrionic art. With his hands affec- 
tionately resting on the head of the only human being who still 
loves him and feels for him in his misery, he utters his words 
of wisdom and regret with a depth of feeling and a convic- 
tion which never admits of a doubt as to the sincerity of his 
rather sudden conversion. The blow which has prostrated 
him he knows is a mortal one, but he bears it with Royal dignity, 
and his intellectual superiority actually dwarfs the mighty 
monarch who has crushed him. With an intensity rarely ex- 
hibited on our stage, as he sits in lonely grandeur in his chair, 
Mr. Irving depicts with surpassing effectiveness the soul struggle 
which rends the heart and intellect of the great statesman who 
now, in his disgrace, remembers perhaps for the first time that he 
is a Christian priest. Ile has greatly offended God, but His 
mercy is boundless, and the sinful Cardinal realizes at last that 
the vain pomp and glory of this world make indeed “a burden 
too heavy for a man who hopes for Heaven.” No wonder if 
after an exhibition of such art as that displayed throughout the 
whole of this trying scene, when the curtain at last slowly de- 
scended on the retreating form of the humbled and sorrowing 
man, the deeply-moved audience insisted on its being lifted again 
and again. 

The Queen Katherine of Mrs. Siddons has been compared, on 
account of its vigour, to a glowing portrait by Rubens. The 
Queen Katherine of Miss Terry might well be likened, by reason 
of its dignified simplicity and religious delicacy, to a saint by 
Domenico Ghirlandajo. Katherine of Aragon, we are assured 
by her contemporaries, was no loud-toned virago, but a gentle, 
though rather stern, woman, and at the time of her divorce, still 
in the flower of her life, of fragile but prepossessing appearance. 
Her leading characteristics were an unquestioning obedience to 
the Church and a perhaps overweening notion of her regal posi- 


tion, which she believed was hers by right divine, by the grace 
of God. To question this lofty station, and to treat it with the 
least irreverence, was less in her eyes an offence paid to her as 
a woman than an act of sacrilege offered to God’s anointed, 
Otherwise “our Queen,” we are assured, “ was as humble to her 
inferiors and to all who treated her respectfully as a Franciscan 
sister, to the third order of which sisterhood, living in the world, 
she belonged.” Miss Terry brings out more prominently, we should 
think, than other actresses who have played the part its gentler 
qualities. We are told that so fiery was the indignation displayed 
by Mrs. Siddons in the Trial scene that the actors who played with 
her could scarcely endure to look upon her, as with flaming eyes, 
heroic gesture, and in voice of subdued thunder, she apostrophized 
“My Lord Cardinal!” But surely such a Katherine as this 
would have cowed both King and Cardinal, and swept from the 
court in triumph. Far more natural is the nervous, hesitating 
Katherine of Miss Ellen Terry, which moves us to pity and wins 
our respectful sympathy. This “ Kate” the King might naturally 
enough apostrophize with the homely tribute which he pays her 
virtues as she quits the Hall of Judgment :— 
Go thy ways, 

That man i’ th’ world who sball report he has 

A better wife let him not be trusted. 

For speaking false in that : Thou art, alone, 

The earthly queen of queens. 
There is plenty of majesty in the delivery of the lines in which 
she reminds the King of the wisdom of “ My father Ferdinand, 
King of Spain,” and quite enough fire in the famous address 
to Wolsey beginning 

My Lord Cardinal, to you I speak, 
and in the passionate outbreak of indignation which ensues. 
Another excellent point in this superb scene is the exit of the 
Queen, and her command to Grifliths— 

I pray you pass on ; 

I will not tarry : 

No, nor ever more, upon this business, 

My appearance make in any of these courts— 
is uttered in tones that bear of no contradiction from King or 
Cardinal. 

Queen Katherine’s next opportunity is in the Third Act, where 
the two Cardinals visit her at Bridewell. The curtain rises on a 
superb scene of English domestic architecture of the sixteenth 
century. Rare Italian tapestries line the walls, the stained 
windows open on a garden bright with flowers and sunshine. 
The Queen sits listlessly at her tapestry, and her maids sing to 
her. Presently the Cardinals are announced. Partly rising to 
receive them, she bids them welcome, and listens as patiently as 
she can to their business. It is impossible to convey in words a 
sense of the reality of Miss Terry’s acting in this scene. She 
ceases being an actress and becomes the real queen. Very simply 
does the sad lady attempt to argue with the great prelates, and if 
now and again her hot Spanish temper and her natural indigna- 
tion get the better of her, the poor soul soon subdues her irrita- 
tion, and with exquisite meekness prepares herself to hear the 
worst. At last their Eminences exasperate her beyond endurance, 
and the lioness of Aragon forgets the hair-shirt of St. Francis 
she always wears ; and, rising, darts out at them with marvellous 
vehemence— 

The more shame for ye! Holy men I thought ye. 

Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 

But cardinal sins and hollow hearts, I fear ye: 

Mend them for shame, my lords—lest at once 

The burden of my sorrows fall upon ye. 
But this fierce mood is not to last long; and, when the Car- 
dinals have somewhat soothed by their sophistry her indigna- 
tion, she turns a solemn look at the crucifix on the table, and, 
as if mentally contrasting her rising arrogance with the sufferings 
and the humility of the august Vigure stretched thereon, with 
quivering lips she says mildly, 

Do with me as you will, my lords: and pray forgive me 

If I have us’d myself unmannerly. 
Here Miss Terry touches the keynote of the character. Katherine 
is a queen, it is true, but she is also an intensely Catholic 
woman, whose mind is saturated with that spirit of self- 
examination so peculiarly characteristic of that singular being, 
Francis of Assisi, whose virtues she constantly endeavoured to 
emulate. We make no question that the scenes in this play in 
which Katherine and Wolsey appear are by Shakspeare. The 
pen that paraphrased Plutarch’s speeches in Julius Cesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra alone gilded the speeches of Katherine 
and Wolsey as recorded by Cavendish. The death of the 
Queen, though pathetic, is less interesting than either of the 
two preceding scenes in which she figures. Here we have the 
only fault to find with Miss Terry's acting. We should have 
preferred her dying in her chair, 
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Death scenes, especially those in which the agony is protracted, 
are apt to be painful; but Miss Terry, by her exquisite tact and 
art, certainly “robs death of its sting,” and faded into the 
land of visions among the white-robed angels with the most 
touching dignity. She thoroughly realizes the description 
Katherine gives of herself in the earlier part of the play :— 

Like the lily 
That once was mistress of the field and flourished, 
I'll hang my head and perish. 


Mr. Terriss, “made up” like the portrait of Henry VIII. by 
Paris Bordone, looks Bluff King Hal to the life; but we think 
he now and then over-emphasized the “ bluffness,” and allowed a 
certain modern accent to steal into his voice which we should 
prefer absent. But he is a picturesque figure; and so, too, is 
Mr. Forbes Robertson as Buckingham, who delivers the famous 
speech at the opening of the Second Act, in which he beseeches 
his fellow-citizens to pray for him as he ascends the scaffold, with 
singular beauty of intonation and correctness of taste. Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar gives an excellent sketch of Sands. Very 
manly and spirited is the Surrey of young Mr. Clarence Hague. 
Mr. Beaumont is a picturesque and stately Campeius; Mr. 
Haviland a capable Duke of Buckingham’s Surveyor; Mr. Alfred 
Bishop is the Lord Chamberlain; Mr. Tyars the Duke of Suffolk ; 
and Mr. Gordon Craig, as Cromwell, acts the scene with Wolsey 
with unexaggerated pathos. The closing panegyric, in honour of 
the infant Elizabeth, is pronounced by Mr. Arthur Stirling 
with forcible unction, and he looks “My Lord Archbishop 
Cranmer ” to perfection, and wears a glorious cope, which might 
have awakened a thrill of holy envy among the friars at West- 
minster. Miss Violet Vanbrugh bears a startling resemblance 
to Anne Boleyn as depicted in the Stanhope portrait, the best 
and also the prettiest likeness extant of that Queen, unless, 
indeed, it be the even more authentic and less known portrait 
in the possession of the Marquis Spinola at Genoa, who inherited 
it from his ancestor, who represented the Ligurian Republic 
at our Court in Henry VIIL.’s time, and received it, together 
with an autograph letter, from Anne’s own hands. Miss Van- 
brugh has very little to act and even less to say; but all she 
does is gracefully done, and she dances to admiration. A word 
of praise is due to the excellence of Miss Le Thiere’s “Old 
Lady.” No words of ours could possibly overpraise the magni- 
ficence of the staging or the perfection of Mr. Loveday’s stage 
management. The costumes are the most accurate we have ever 
seen upon the stage, and in their designing, especially those of 
the ladies and of Miss Ellen Terry, we discern the excellent taste 
of Mrs. Comyns Carr. The music by Mr. German, who composed 
that for the recent revival of Richard III., is well scored, and 
appropriate. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A’ first sight the new issues of the past year appear sur- 
prisingly large, considering the distrust that existed, and 
the unwillingness of investors to engage in new enterprises. The 
total amount of loans and Companies offered for subscription 
exceeded, indeed, 104} millions. The amount, it is true, is about 
38 millions less than in 1890 and about 85 millions less than in 
1889; but still it is much larger, we venture to say, than most of 
our readers were prepared to find. But when we look a little 
more closely at the figures we see they are to a very considerable 
extent exaggerated. Thus, in October a Russian loan of 20 
millions sterling was brought out in Paris, London, Amsterdam, 
and Copenhagen ; but everybody knows that it was to the French 
that the Russian Government looked for the success of the opera- 
tion, and that in fact the subscriptions from other countries were 
quite trifling. Although, then, this loan of 20 millions was 
offered in London, practically it may be treated as a French, not 
as an English, issue; and if we deduct its amount from the 1044 
millions which make up the total of the issues of the year, we 
find that the real applications in London did not greatly exceed 
84} millions. Even from this total there ought to be a good 
many deductions made. Some of our readers, no doubt, will 
remember that the Colonial loans brought out early in the year 
were either complete or partial failures; that in the end the 
colonial Governments obtained the moneys they wanted from 
bankers or syndicates of capitalists, and that there is, indeed, 
good reason to believe that the loans were largely intended to 
repay advances previously made, and that practically those 
who had made the advances were compelled to take the 
bonds of the new issues, since the money could not be ex- 
tracted from the pockets of investors, Furthermore, several 
Companies were brought out which it is notorious did not 
succeed. Although, then—-leaving the Russian loan out of 
account—the nominal amount of the new issues of the year 


is somewhat under 85 millions, the real subscriptions were 
very considerably less, and in fact the new issues of the 
year were among the smallest of any year for a very long 
time past. And this was exactly what was to have been ex- 
pected. For several years, up to the middle of 1890, the new 
issues had been altogether excessive. Particularly South America, 
and more especially the Argentine Republic, its provinces and 
municipalities, appealed again and again for advances from this 
country. The colonies, too, borrowed much in excess of their 
real needs, and there was a vast creation of new Companies. In 
*88, ’89, and ‘90 the issues were enormous, and every careful ob- 
server knew that this could not go on very long, and that it must 
be followed by a period during which investors would be un- 
willing to find money for impecunious governments and doubtful 
companies, At the end of 1889 the failure of the Buenos Ayres 
Drainage Works issue was an indication to every one acquainted 
with the City that investors were really becoming alarmed; and, 
after the middle of 1890, it was very difficult to get the public 
to subscribe to any issue, however good in itself. The utter 
breakdown of South America of course put it out of the question 
last year for the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chili, or Uruguay, 
to get more money in this market; and the Baring crisis leaving 
after it, not only widespread distrust, but an immense amount 
of securities which could not be sold at any price whatsoever, 
rendered it certain that new issues must be greatly curtailed 
during the following twelve months. The colonies did not take 
the warning, and the credit of the colonial Governments has in 
consequence suffered. As already said, some of the colonial 
issues either failed altogether or succeeded, after a while only, 
by assistance of bankers and great capitalists, and even with that 
assistance the prices of issue of the new loans had to be consider- 
ably reduced. Distrust is now rapidly passing away, confidence 
is reviving, and it is probable that the issues of the new year 
will be much larger and much more successful than these of the 
past year. It is to be hoped, indeed, that they will not equal in 
magnitude those of 1888 and 1889, for they were clearly exces- 
sive ; and it is particularly to be hoped that promoters will not 
endeavour to palm off on the public securities of no intrinsic 
value. But there is no reason to doubt that good issues, well 
secured, will be much more successful than in the past year, and 
it is especially to be expected that by-and-bye we shall see large 
numbers of American railroad Companies applying in this market. 
for money to pay off floating debts and to improve their lines. 

This week ease has returned to the momey market. The 
artificial influences which last week led to so sharp a rise in the 
rates of interest and discount have ceased to operate. Besides, 
the demand for gold has fallen away. Furthermore, it is to be 
recollected that the outside market in the first four days of last 
week borrowed about 4 millions from the Bank of England. 
The greater part of the sum will be repaid to-day ; but in the 
meantime the presence of so large an addition to the supply has 
made rates fall sharply. To-day the general expectation is that 
there will be a considerable scarcity. Lastly, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday the interest on the National Debt was paid by the 
Bank of England, which resulted in a transfer from that institu- 
tion to the open market of, roughly, about 4 millions. It may 
be expected that rates will continue easy for a considerable time 
now, and probably before long there will be a reduction in the 
Bank of England rate of discount. It is true that there is still a 
slight demand for gold in the outside market for Germany, and 
that some of the metal continues to go to South America; but it 
is very improbable that much gold will be taken for the Continent 
from the Bank of England, and, as far as can be foreseen now, 
it is not probable that much will be taken by the United States. 
Money is almost as plentiful and cheap in New York as it is in 
London. Coin and notes are being issued by the Treasury in 
very large amounts, and although speculation is increasing 
rapidly, there is as yet not so marked an improvement in trade as 
would be likely to lead to a strong gold demand. Over and above 
all this, it is to be recollected that coin and notes always return 
from the provincial circulation to the great banking centres 
throughout Europe and the United States in the first half of 
every year. As far, therefore, as can be foreseen at present, 
the probability is that the money market will remain easy for 
some months to come. 

The Silver market is very dull. There is no demand for India, 
the Continental demand has fallen off, and the efforts of 
American speculators have as yet failed to bring about a rise. 
There are rumours, it is true, that the great operators in the 
United States are preparing for an active speculation. They 
allege that they will be able to carry through Congress a Bill for 
the free coinage of the metal; and though they think it pro- 
bable that they will not be able to override the President’s veto, 
yet they assume that the mere passage of the Bill through 
Congress will lead to a great speculation. It remains to be seen 
whether this will turn out to be true. Meanwhile, it is to be 
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noted that the price has fallen to 434d. per oz. For the second 
half of December it remained steady at about 433d. peroz.; now, 
as already said, it has fallen somewhat lower. 

There has not been as great an increase in business on the 
Stock Exchange as was generally expected in the first week of 
the new year. In New York, from about the middle of December 
to the very end, prices steadily rose day after day, and the 
amount of business greatly increased, as is shown by the number 
of shares dealt in. Some of the greater operators in London 
joined in the speculation, and the general expectation was that 
as soon as the new year began the public at large would begin to 
buy, that there would be a great increase in business in the 
American department, and that prices of all kinds would be 
rapidly run up. As yet, however, the general public has 
not taken much part in the market, and speculators, therefore, 
have taken advantage of the rise to sell for the purpose of 
securing profits. Apparently, too, some of the leaders of the 
speculation in New York have begun to fear that the rise was 
being carried too far and too quick, and even in New York, 
therefore, there has not been a continuation of the advance. Still, 
the general impression is that the pause just now is very tem- 
porary, and that we are about to see a boom in the American 
department such as has not been witnessed for years, It is said 
that the leading Continental operators are beginning to buy, and 
brokers report that the general public, though not actually buy- 
ing, are beginning to consult as to whether it would not be 
advisable todo so. On the other hand, the market for inter- 
Bourse securities is decidedly weaker. That market has been 
supported almost entirely by the Paris Bourse, and it looks as if 
the Paris Bourse has not the strength to continue the support 
much longer. The new Spanish loan has been followed by a 
sharp fall in Spanish bonds, and the disposition is to look for a 
further decline. Vortuguese bonds have also given way, and so 
have Russian. It is said that the Russian Government is in such 
pecuniary difficulties that it has sent an agent to Paris to nego- 
tiate for a new loan of 20 millions sterling. It seems incredible 
that any of the great French houses will venture to bring out 
such an issue, and if it cannot be floated in France it certainly 
cannot anywhere else. On Thursday there was rather a sharp 
fall in all inter-Bourse securities, which for a while extended 
even to the American market, owing to the illness of the Khedive 
and a report that British sailors had been landed in Tangier, and 
that France had protested. The sensation caused shows how 
apprehensive the market is respecting politics. 

The Board of Trade Returns for December and the year 1891 
show a continued falling off in the exports. The total value of 
the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures for 
the month was 18,840,000l., being a decrease of somewhat over 
a million and a half, or very nearly 7} per cent., compared with 
December of the previous year. Tor the total twelve months 
the value amounted to a little over 247} millions, being a 
decrease of a little over 16} millions, or somewhat over 5} per 
cent. The total value of the imports for the month amounted 
to a little over 43} millions, showing an increase of nearly 4 
millions, or nearly 9} per cent. For the year the value of the 
imports was somewhat over 435} millions, being an increase of 
nearly 15 millions, or 3} per cent. 


The illness of the Khedive and the rumoured troubles in 
‘Tangier caused such a fall generally in the stock markets on 
Thursday that most speculative markets are either somewhat 
lower or decidedly less high than they would have been otherwise. 
‘But investment securities have improved. Consols closed on 
Thursday evening at 95,°,, a rise compared with the preceding 
‘Thursday of §. Amongst Home Railway stocks, Great Western 
closed on Thursday evening at 161}, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of as much as 2; North-Eastern closed at 
1618, a rise of 13; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 110}, a 
rise of 3; and Midland closed at 1633, a rise of 4. But Rupee- 
paper declined with the price in silver, the Four per Cents closing 
on Thursday at 74, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 4, and the Four and a Halfs closing at 73, a fall of 3. The 
Deferred Home Railway stocks are all lower. Thus South- 
Eastern A closed at 88}, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 1. North British Deferred closed at 46}, also a fall of 1. 
Great Northern Deferred closed at 75}, a fail of 4; Caledonian 
Deferred closed at 454, a fall of §; and Brighton A closed at 155, 
a fall of 3. In the American department there has been heavy 
selling during the week by London holders, and equally large 
buying by American capitalists. ‘Therefore, though there is an 
advance, it is not anything like as great as in the preceding two 
or three weeks, and in some cases prices are actually lower than 
they were a week ago. Thus, to begin with good dividend-paying 
shares, New York Central closed on Thursday at 1203, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of }; and in other securi- 


ties of the same class there is not much greater change. Coming 
now to the non-dividend-paying shares, which are not 
suitable for investors. Union Pacific closed on Thursday 
at 50}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
1}; Atchison shares closed at 478, a rise of 1}; and Milwaukee 
shares closed at 854, a rise of 1. But Denver Preferred closed at 
49, a fall of 1, and Erie closed at 343, a fall of $. Argentine 
securities generally advanced, but some of the railway stocks 
have further depreciated. Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
closed on Thursday at 68-72, a rise of as much as 5, and Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed at 119-121, a rise of 1; but 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Seven per Cent. Preferred closed at 
42-44, a fall of 1, and Central Argentine closed at 45-48, a fall of 2. 
The foreign market is also lower. Egyptian Unified closed on 
Thursday at 94§, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of §. 
It is to be noted, however, that, compared with the closing prices 
on the day before, there was a fall on Thursday of as much as 1}. 
On Thursday the fall in Egyptian Preferred was as much as 1}, 
but for the week it is only 1; the close on Thursday afternoon was 
88}. ILungarian Four per Cents of 1881 closed at 90§, allowing 
for the interest paid, a fall of 1. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW, 


T may not be orthodox, but it is Christian and charitable, to 
expect that dumb animals, and horses in especial, will be 
compensated for their sufferings upon earth in some happier state 
of existence. We may dream fondly of days when jaded cab- 
horses will be kicking up their heels in verdant Elysian fields, 
and when costermongers’ donkeys will be braying joyously over 
surfeits ot beans in gilded mangers. There is much of pathetic 
meaning in that familiar phrase—the dumb animals. We men 
find intense relief in vocal ventilation of our griefs, Even a 
pointer or a setter may be supposed to have comfort in howling 
pitifully when he is ruthlessly thrashed, and the camel and the 
yak can protest with sore groanings of the spirit against ex- 
cessive burdens and unreasonable hours of departure. The horse 
is more unfortunate in being tongue-tied. He is known to shriek 
in the agony of extreme terror. The every-day calamities of his 
lot are endured in silence, although the eye may plead for pity 
with wistful eloquence. How he would swear, if Providence per- 
mitted him to give vent to his feelings, for when most abjectly 
wretched, he always lives in the worst and the most profane of 
company! But, indeed, the very luckiest of horses may have 
chequered careers, and it is happy for them that they cannot 
foresee the future. The son of a Flying Childers or an Ormonde 
may come to the knacker’s-yard, and congratulate himself on 
reaching it. The vicissitudes of the best-bred carriage-horse in 
the Park may be strange and sad before he is gathered to his 
ancestors. The most promising-looking colt may be brought to 
misery prematurely. Ife may be condemned and sold cheap for 
some suspected blemish. The faults of his high blood and hot 
spirits, in place of being corrected by kindly management, may 
develop into vices, by bad education and brutal tyranny. In 
former days the youngsters who were too free with their heels, or 
who showed an abnormal amount of white in the eyes when they 
laid back their silken ears, were consigned to the stage-coach. 
After being hustled along somehow in harness with three strong 
team-fellows, they laid to heart the lessons that were rudely in- 
culcated, and had tolerable times of it till the work used them up. 
But now the equine scamp or scapegrace finds his way, sooner or 
later, to the rattling hansom, and the change is the worse for him. 
For undoubtedly it is the pace that kills after the slow or swifter 
preliminary suffering. There may be pleasant excitement in the 
brisk training gallops at Newmarket or Epsom, or in the wild 
burst after a fox from the Shires, when the hounds, with their 
melodious music, are carrying the scent breast-high. But the 
happiest horses, after all, are those who bear the drudgery of 
quiet labour. The elephantine brewers’ animals, tracing their 
descent from the rich flats of fertile Flanders, look sleek and well- 
conditioned as the men who drive them. The horses that drag 
the ploughs or waggons of the rare survivors of the substantial 
farming class are as generously treated and fed, with the advantage 
of the fresh country air. Even the ragged screws that draw 
the vagabond’s caravan are by no means badly off in the fine 
season. They may be somewhat gaunt of aspect, and going down 
life’s hill; they are unkempt and uncleaned, with their staring 
coats and unshorn fetlocks, but they are never hurried and not 
often bullied. Set free from the shafts of the ponderous vehicle, 
they are turned loose to graze on the succulent grasses which 
still skirt our shady English lanes. Tlow they tide over the 
winters is another question, when they are popularly supposed 
to make shift, like some beleaguered garrison, on what refuse or 
garbage they may chance to come across. It is much, at all 
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events, if they only knew and appreciated their own blessings, 
to live in tolerable ease and plenty through two-thirds of the 
year. So we might say of many a grumbling agricultural 
labourer, who, as he curses his hard commons and unhappy 
fate, knows nothing of the rookeries and rabbit warrens in 
great towns. 

For when we turn to horse-life in cities, we change the slides 
of the kaleidoscope. The prevailing pattern of the urban 
pictures is in black and unmitigated gloom. It is the [pace 
that kills, and City life is a ceaseless scramble and com- 
petition at the highest pressure. If the struggling followers of 
‘Mammon seldom spare themselves, they are not likely to make 
things easy for the brutes who serve them. Even when they 
sink capital in a horse, they are given to trading shortsightedly 
with it. And in simple justice to the more respectable specula- 
tors in horse-flesh, we are bound to say that sometimes they 
cannot help themselves. Look at the horses of the leading 
London Omnibus Companies and at those that work in the new- 
fangled tramways. With the costly rolling stock they represent 
the invested money of these associations, and consequently are 
carefully tended. Few horses are better fed or more carefally 
groomed; they are attended by a staff of skilled veterinary surgeons ; 
they are sent into hospital for every serious ailment, and thence to 
juxurious convalescent homes in the country where invalids may 
recover at their leisure. Yet the strongest omnibus-horses are 
understood to be used up in six years, nor do those that pull the 
tramears last so long. That expression “using up” conveys a 
world of woful meaning. Before a sound and serviceable animal 
is finally condemned at the early age of ten or eleven, he must 
have suffered sadly from excessive wear and tear. The work is 
hard, and the loads are heavy, but it is not the fair work which 
tells. It is partly the slipping about in wet weather upon 
greasy roadways, but chiefly the perpetual stopping and starting 
again, with the painful strain on the loins. We English speak 
with justifiable indignation of the cailous inhumanity of Orientals 
and the semi-Oriental races of Southern Europe, who, on the 
assumption that animals have no souls, refuse to credit them 
with any feeling. But, before being so free in casting stones, we 
should do well to reform our own habits. Nothing can be more 
needlessly cruel than stopping an omnibus or a tramcar merely 
‘to save one individual some fifty yards of walking. In {that 
respect the “gentle sex” are by far the worst offenders. The 
well-tended omnibus-horses generally go first in the loins, but 
the horses in the harum-scarum hansoms are literally shattered 
‘to pieces. It is the pace that kills, and the hansom- 
driver, in the hopeful expectation of a liberal fare, feels 
hound to go continually at a hand-gallop, Impetuous youth is 
impatient to arrive at the destination ; indifferent and sluggish 
old age is in the habit of cutting things fine. So the lumbering 
four-wheel rattle-trap has been going out of fashion, in spite of 
the shelter it affords against the inclemency of our British 
weather. The young thoroughbreds that are given their gallops 
on elastic turf are frequently springing or straining a sinew and 
being laid up in lavender and bandages. As for the middle-aged 
or veteran cab-horse, he is always being cantered or galloped over 
the iron paving of the London thoroughfares, and till more than 
one of his legs is visibly going to pieces, there is no rest for the 
cripple. It may be safely asserted that nine out of ten of the 
London cab-horses are more or less lamed and unfitted for work. 
We happen to know a distinguished cavalry officer who has given 
up his favourite seat in his favourite window at his club, because 
the sight of les misérables on the opposite cabstand vainly trying 
to ease their swollen legs damps his spirits and spoils his appetite. 
It is probable that the ailing and exhausted animal goes home 
to short commons in a cold stable, to come out again un- 
refreshed, with aching and stiffened joints. Nor is it easy to 
see how the system can be reformed or the evils redressed. The 
driver who deals roughly with the beast he drives has much to 
plead in extenuation. Ile may have a wife and large family to 
feed at home; he is constrained to speculate in his cab, his best 
gain being a bare livelihood; and, asa rule, he is rackrented. 
He is but human, and ina general way he is sure to be fretted and 
out of temper. The best of us would probably be rubbed up the 
wrong way if we were frozen on a cab-box through an English 
January. Nothing is more trying even to an unwearied man 
than a horse that will hang on the hand, and must literally be 
lifted along. And then towards the close of a tiring and weary- 
ing day, the masher who is being driven to a Belgravian dinner, 
or the Manchester man who is hurrying to catch the evening 
express, is shouting expostulations or execrations when the pace 
appears needlessly to slacken. If we had the honour of being 
seated on the metropolitan bench, we should be inclined 
to deal leniently with the cases of overtasked cabmen who 
are charged with professional inhumanity. We have good reason 
to believe that many of these very decent fellows, who must 
struggle through an existence of chronic irritation, really like 


the animals they lick. Probably when supper and tobacco bring 
calm reflection they may try to atone for hasty impulses in a 
practical fashion of their own. On the other hand, the cases of 
deliberate and atrocious cruelty which are continually being 
brought before the police-courts should be treated with exemplary 
severity. There can be neither excuse nor extenuation for 
starving a horse when you have the means of feeding him: for 
working an animal with open sores hidden away under the har- 
ness, or with a lameness that evidently gives exquisite pain, The 
more respectable the antecedents and station of the villanous 
offender, the more likely is the county magistrate—and the same 
remark applies to rural justices of the peace—to confine himself 
to a fervently eloquent philippic, with a simple fine by way of 
epilogue. In all such cases the sinner should be socially branded, 
by sentence of imprisonment without the option of a fine; and 
the sentence should be conspicuously advertised in the locality, 
as the railway Companies are in the habit of advertising the 
offenders who defraud them of some trifle in the matter of 
tickets. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 


HE inexhaustible wealth of the private art-collections of 
England is once more shown by the winter exhibition at 
the Royal Academy. This is the twenty-third consecutive year 
in which the castles and houses of the kingdom have been suc- 
cessfully ransacked for rare and beautiful examples of all the 
schools, This year the Italians and the Dutch are nobly repre- 
sented; the deceased masters of the British school are excellent 
contributors; and we miss only the Spanish, since the French 
are never seen at these annual exhibitions. The Queen is an 
important benefactor this time, but the principal feature of the 
year is the splendid array of masterpieces lent by the Earl of 
Dudley. Among contributors only less copious are Mr. Ralph 
Bankes, Mr. Charles Morrison, and Mr. H. F. Broadwood. The 
arrangement is the same as usual. The Primitives, Italian and 
Flemish, fill the Fourth Room; the Great Room is given up to 
the later Italians, to Rubens and Vandyck, and to the English 
school; the Dutch pictures are in Room Two; and the main part 
of the English Remanticists in the First Room; two small 
galleries contain English water-colour drawings. 

Whether by Botticelli or no, Mrs. A. Seymour's “ Portrait of a 
Girl” (143) is a superb work of the school. It is strongly drawn 
in profile, like the head on a Greek coin; and all the accessories 
—the golden hair, the pale crimson dress, the jewels—are exqui- 
sitely finished. Mr. W. Bromley Davenport's circular “ Virgin 
and Child” (144), which is also attributed to Botticelli, is a 
much duller and less masterly work, and evidently from a more 
timid hand. Lord Dudley has lent five little subject-pictures by 
Perugino, taken from the life of Christ (146, 147, 148, 154, 155), 
with graceful and affected figures, in scarlet fleshings, or waving 
iridescent robes, strongly relieved against luminous distances 
under thin trees. These are somewhat facile and hurried works, 
conventionally treated. A curious little Crivelli is Lord 
Dudley’s “ Pieta” (150), with its grotesque record of grief in the 
wailing profile of the Virgin. A peculiar interest attaches to the 
large Raphael, “The Crucifixion ” (151), painted for the chapel 
at San Domenico, Cittd di Castello, according to the Catalogue 
about 1501, but more probably in 1504. In this work Raphael 
has followed with unusual closeness the footsteps of Perugino ; 
the composition is tranquil and elegant, with great sweetness 
and meekness in the figures, but with no great strength, It is of 
interest to note that this eminent production of the youth of 
Raphael is destined, in the course of the present spring, to come to 
the hammer. A delicate “ Virgin and Child ” (152), by Francia, is 
lent by the Earl of Dudley ; and Christ Church, Oxtord, contributes 
a singularly impressive group of the same subject (153), by Piero 
della Francesca ; the faces of the main figures have a melancholy 
sweetness, while behind them stand three solemn angels, of 
phantasmal pallor, relieved against a sky of deep blue-grey 
colour. 

A serene resignation marks the somewhat nerveless “ Virgin 
and Child” (158) of Bissolo, a pleasing disciple of Giovanni 
Bellini, who worked under the influence of Giorgione. The 
National Gallery has been fortunate enough to secure, and 
gracious enough to lend, a singularly attractive and important 
example of Liberale da Verona, “The Death of Dido” (159); in 
this crowded composition we see the market-place of a Renais- 
sance city, with, in the centre, an elaborate pyre, and Dido, 
habited in a long robe of olive-green, stabbing herself upon the 
top of it. This is a charming piece of architectural and costume 
colour. Lord Dudley's Fra Angelico, “ Virgin and Child” (160), 
though somewhat retouched, is extremely charming, with its 
rosy flesh-tints, golden wings, and scarlet raiment. An enormous 
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Carlo Crivelli, “ Virgin and Child” (161), hard, dry, and con- 
torted as it is, attains an admirable force of expression, and testifies 
to the infinite patience of this curious realistic master. The 
influence of Lionardo may plainly be traced in Lord Dudley's 
“ Virgin and Child” (162), doubtless correctly attributed to 
Lorenzo di Credi, with its sumptuous gold-lined garments of 
blue, and the strange background of misty water and fairy Turkish 
domes. The National Gallery of Ireland sends a vigorous sketch 
in colours of “ The Feast in Simeon’s House” (163), by Luca 
Signorelli, A rich, almost over-luscious Luini is the “ St. 
Catharine holding a Book” (164). By the side of this hangs a 
very pretty “ Virgin and Child” (165), sparkling in its vivid 
and polished grace, attributed to Lionardo, but much more pro- 
bably by one of his scholars, and perhaps by Sodoma. 


A very rare master is Lucidel, to whom we owe a strongly and 
somewhat heavily modelled Holbeinesque portrait of a man (166). 
The early Flemings are represented by a variety of examples of 
very varied merit. Of these the finest is Lord Dudley's “ Cele- 
bration of High Mass” (173), which has been assigned at various 
times to Jan van Eyck and to Mabuse, and which does not seem 
exactly in the style of either. The figures in this noble com- 
position, and in particular that of the officiating priest, which 
used to be supposed to represent St. Thomas Aquinas, are of 
extraordinary beauty. The Queen lends from Buckingham Palace 
her huge “ Adoration of the Magi” (171), by Lucas van Leyden. 
It is impossible to admit that the very fine “ Virgin and Child” 
(174), with its lucid and mysterious landscape background, and 
its strange vault of fruited foliage, is correctly assigned to Lucas 
Cranach. Cornelia Cnoop, afterwards the wife of Gherard David, 
painted in the middle of the fifteenth century a pretty triptych 
on vellum (175), finished like a miniature, and a very curious 
and valuable specimen of an art in transition, There is some- 
thing absolutely fascinating in this large miniature, with its 
feeble pale-green trees and clear landscape. The specimens of the 
early Florentine and Siennese schools are not remarkable. 


Some very fine Italian pictures are hung on the north wall of the 
Great Room. Taking them in their order of place, we come first 
to Mr. Morrison’s great “Gaspar Poussin” (111), which is marred 
by its confused lights, but possesses great solemnity of eflect and 
purity of design. An “ Adoration of the Shepherds” (112), which 
has the grimness and grotesqueness of the school of Squarcione, 
and might have been painted by some Paduan who had found 
his way to Venice towards the end of the fifteenth century, is 
wildly attributed to Giorgione. We can understand that the 
authorities of the Royal Academy do not like to examine the 
credentials of their loans too closely, but some sort of verisimili- 
tude might be attempted. We know not what may he the 
pedigree of Mr. Bankes’s “Omnia Vanitas” (113), but pro- 
bability is not startled at the name of Titian. Another Titian, 
perhaps a fragment of a larger picture, is “The Triumph of 
Love” (115); Eros, erect on the back of a heraldic lion with a 
very curly tail, rides heroically past, carrying bow and arrow. 
A very powerful and characteristic full-length portrait by 
Tintoretto is “ A Senator,” whose strong face is framed in bushy 
white beard and hair; his crimson robes are sumptuously painted, 
and through an open window we see an expanse of pale blue 
Adriatic, surrounding a curious islet, crowded to the water's 
edge with buildings. The “Apoilo and Marsyas ” (117) of the 
seme painter is a large sketch or unfinished study for a picture. 
Over-soft, with waxen flesh and golden hair of floss silk, is the 
“Flora” (119) of Palma Vecchio. We must not linger on a 
graceful “ Virgin and Child” (121) signed by Andrea del Sarto; 
a superb Claude, “ Philip baptizing the Eunuch” (120), with the 
sun’s disc over the sea, and a beautiful effect of suffused 
opalescent light; or an “Announcement to the Shepherds” 
(122), lurid and powerful in its coarse rusticity, by that interest- 
ing Venetian master, Jacopo Bassano. 

The end of the Great Room is occupied by three pictures of 
importance both for size and quality, all from the collection of 
Mr. Bankes. Of these the central one is a decorative com- 
position of Cupids seated on the ground under a festooned 
arrangement of flowers and fruit (126), in which the delicacy of 
the heads is beyond praise. The children were painted by 
Rubens, the rest of the piece, including the steel-coloured back- 
ground which adds much to the peculiar charm of the whole, by 
Snyders. On the left hand of this work hangs the famous 
bridal portrait of “La Marchesa Isabella Grimaldi” (125), 
painted “ singulari devotione,” by Rubens, in 1606; this ranks 
among the best of the sumptuous full-lengths of the master’s 
brief Italian residence. On the right is a masterpiece belonging 
to the same period, “ La Marchesa Maria Grimaldi, with her 
Favourite Dwarf” (128). By the side of these magnificent 
Rubenses it cannot be denied that Lord Iveagh’s Van Dyck, 
“ Henrietta of Lorraine ” (130), looks pale and ineffectual ; nor is 
the “ Portrait of a Man” (129), attributed to Rembrandt, a 


satisfactory specimen. Above the “ Cupids,” and too high to be 
seen to advantage, hangs a “ Holy Family” (127), by Jacob 
Jordaens. We must reserve for next week the pictures of the 
Dutch and English schools. 


THE WEATHER. 


Wwe have had a week of persisten* westerly and north-west 
winds, with weather generally dry, and, at the close of the 
period, a return of frost. On Wednesday, December 30, the 
warmth noticed in our last issue was still maintained, and at 
London, Cambridge, and Valencia Island the thermometer 
reached 55° during the day, and at night did not fall below 50° 
at the Channel stations. In Brussels the temperature had even 
risen to 60°, Thursday brought a considerable fall of temperature,. 
especially in the south-east of England, and after Friday there 
has been no reappearance in the daily weather reports of any 
thermometer readings as high as 50°. On Friday night slight 
frost occurred, and has continued since ; but on the Continent the 
warm weather, which set in after Christmas, is as yet undisturbed. 
The conditions which have produced this weather for us have 
been the passage over the Orkneys and Shetlands of several de-~ 
pressions which have caused gales trom the north-west in the 
north of Scotland, but have not further afiected more southern 
parts; the last of them, on Tuesday last, brought with it some 
snow showers, but nothing of any consequence. The frost has 
not as yet been nearly so severe as that which occurred before 
Christmas, no readings below 20° having been reported at any 
station, and as the barometer has remained low, no anticyclone 
has been formed, and no fogs have resulted, The changes of 
temperature, day by day, have been considerable in the south- 
east of England, especially at Dungeness, and several other stations. 
show changes exceeding 10° on more than one occasion. No 
gales have been felt except in the extreme north of Scotland, but 
the conditions of pressure at present are favourable to the 
advance down the North Sea of disturbances which might cause 
an extension of the north-westerly gales with snow all along the 
east coast of England. 

The year 1891 being now over, we can announce the balance- 
sheet of rain and sunshine. -As regards rain, the only districts 
which had great excess were the south and south-west of England,. 
while the Lowlands and east of Scotland and the north of Ireland 
were nearly two inches in defect of their proper quantity for the 
year. As to the sunshine, its amount was nearly normal; but the 
Channel Islands, the south of England, and the,north of Ireland 
were especially favoured in regard of bright weather. 


THE THEATRES. 


I tg Mr. Gilbert’s new play, The Mountcbanks, is not altogether in: 

his best manner, it certainly contains many felicitous touches, 
and is a piece which no one else could have written, characteristic 
in several respects of its author's own peculiar humour. We 
criticize Mr. Gilbert from a standpoint that would not be adopted 
in dealing with lesser men ; and, regarding the piece thus, it seems 
to us that he does not enter upon his story soon enough, or make 
its incidents sufficiently clear when he really does begin. At the 
opening we are told that the four-and-twenty members of the 
Secret Society are all going to be married—cne every day till the 
lot are worked off. One of them, Risotto, marries Minestra, a 
village girl ; but of the matrimonial intentions of the rest nothing 
more is heard; and what good is therefore done by the sugges- 
tion of the married band? The Captain’s scheme of causing 
Minestra to disguise herself as an old woman is too obviously a 
mere pretext for giving her an appearance of age when she 
drinks the potion that is to turn every one into what he or she 
pretends to be ; for Minestra is to make a certain travelling Duke- 
believe that she has been injured by a fall down the rocks; and: 
he would be just as ready to help a wounded young woman as. 
a wounded old one. As for the potion itself, the idea would 
be fresher if Mr. Gilbert had not written The Palace of Truth 
and Zhe Sorcerer; several of his other pieces are recalled by 
various trifling incidents, and though the main part of the plot— 
the general transformation of the characters into the sort of people 
they have wished to appear—is not reached ti!l the end of the first 
act, interest wanes, the piece drags, before the end of the second. 
act. 

But, making the worst of things and admitting all this, there 
remains a humorous play, which in a great measure appeals to 
the intellect. We come late in the day to quote, for naturally 
the earlier critics have picked out many of the plums and we 
must not serve them up again. Mr. Gilbert is always very fond of 
what may perhaps be described as plausible false logic, and there 
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are several happy instances of the use of this device. One always 
feels, on listening to this humourist’s dialogue, that every line has 
been weighed by a man of tle keenest wit and the most critical 
faculty ; the idea of padding would be abhorrent to Mr. Gilbert, 
and his lighter verse invariably contains some quaint and novel 
notion, neatly put, while his more serious lyrics may not seldom 
be classed as poetry. Ilis songs have also the fortunate property 
of suggestiveness for the musician who sets them. What com- 
poser with any capacity at all, for example, could possibly have 
failed with the words given to Teresa :— 

It’s my opinion—though I own 

In thinking so I’m quite alone— 

In some respects 1’m but a fright. 
You like my features, I suppose, 
Z’m disappointed with my nose ; 
Some rave about it—perhaps they’re right. 

A composer who is accustomed to setting the ordinary libretto 
“words for music” must congratulate himself warmly when he 
takes Mr. Gilbert's verse in hand, and finds rhythm, fancy, and 
freshness. In this, and several other numbers, Mr. Alfred Cellier 
has succeeded admirably—the tenor song which precedes that just 
quoted, “ Bedeck'd in fashion trim,” is charmingly melodious— 
but it must not be pretended that Mr. Cellier has entered into the 
spirit of his author’s humour as Sir Arthur Sullivan practically 
never failed to do. The illness which ended in Mr. Cellier’s death 
just before the production of the opera may have influenced his 
work ; but if the score does not bear favourable comparison with 
the music of Sir Arthur, it has much tunefulness and grace, and it 
warely suggests reminiscences, though in one place the last act of 
Mr. Goring Thomas's Esmvralda will be forcibly brought to 
mind. 

The fun of The Mountebanks depends to a considerable extent 
on Mr. Monkhouse and Miss Jenoure, as Bartolo and Nita, 
members of a company of strollers, who, having disguised them- 
selves as a pair of clockwork figures representing Hamlet and 
Ophelia, are transformed into those automata by drinking the 
magic potion. Bartolo, now a clown, has been a tragedian of the 
most provincial description, and is quite unable to shake off 
the tones and attitudes of his former “line of business.” Both 
as the tragic clown and as the mechanical Iamlet he is droll in 
the extreme, and his success is fully shared by Miss Jenoure, who 
is delightfully vivacious as Nita proper, and quaintly grotesque 
as the clockwork Ophelia. Mr. Lionel Brough has not his 
colleague’s opportunities as Pietro, director of the troupe. Miss 
Eva Moore plays and sings very prettily indeed as Minestra, and 
-Mr. Robertson makes a most welcome reappearance in light opera 
as Alfredo, a young farmer in love with Teresa, who is pretending 
to be a Duke at the moment when he takes the drug. There is 
no purer tenor voice to be heard, and Mr. Robertson sings with 
rare artistic refinement and taste. Miss Ulmar is always an 
acquisition, for she is a very competent representative of the 
heroines of light opera. Mr. Wyatt and others are usefully em- 
ployed. The eye is gratified as well as the ear and the intelligence, 
for the two scenes—Mr. Gilbert has a great fancy for a second 
act by moonlight, and it is carried out here—are extremely 
picturesque, and the auxiliaries are gaily dressed. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new piece contains the three elements 
which go to the makings of a perfect play—character, plot (neces- 
sarily including incidents which tend to the effective development 


-of the story), and dialogue. If the last act of A Fool's Paradise 


‘were as good as the first two the drama would be a model of 
ingenious construction, the more so because the whole scheme 
is worked out by only five characters; for the pair of youthful 
lovers whose too familiar appearance we deprecated last week 
have really no part in the main action of the play. So far, how- 
ever, from being gravelled for lack of matter, there were several 
avays in which Mr. Grundy might have dealt with his last act 
0 as to secure what spectators would hold to be a satisfactory 
result; and the doubtful point about the piece is, whether 
the has adopted the most forcible of the methods that were 
open to him. The play resolves itself into a species of 
duel between not ill-matched antagonists. Mrs. Selwyn, the 
adored wife of an unperceptive young man of fortune, is 
gradually poisoning her husband; his father’s old friend, Sir 
Peter Lund, a leading physician, visits the sick man and stays in 
the house to solve the mystery of the illness, The symptoms 
‘point to poison, and Sir I’eter’s suspicions are faintly fluttered—it 
cannot be said that they are actually aroused ; but he rejects the 
hypothesis tillcalm observation and an utterly dispassionate and 
open mind again force it upon him. Exceedingly effective as all 
this is at the Garrick Theatre, where the drama has lately been 
brought out, it would be more striking still if Miss Olga 
Nethersole, the representutive of Mrs. Selwyn, had more plausi- 
bility. The audience see at once that she is the poisoner, and it 
appears to us that there is a certain reticence in her bearing 
towards Sir Peter which should not have escaped the notice of 


that extremely shrewd personage ; but the character of Mrs. 
Selwyn requires the most delicate art for its entirely adequate 
exposition, and it is no wonder that the actress should fall some- 
what short. 

Mr. Hare's study of Sir Peter, the brusque, outspoken doctor, 
who has no sort of hesitation in saying what he thinks in the 
plainest possible phraseology, is among the very best of his crea- 
tions ; for when a part is played as Mr. Hare plays here, it is not 
an abuse of a term that is ridiculously abused very often to 
apply the word “creation” to such a performance, The scene in 
which Sir Peter finds and examines the dose of medicine that 
has (in a perfectly natural way) been left on a table unguarded, 
though the poison is in it, is a very thrilling episode. When 
the physician enters, the hope of spectators is that his eye will 
light on the glass which stands on the table; but it seems long 
before it attracts his attention, and there is actually a general 
sigh of relief when at length he takes it up. Still the relief is not 
complete, for he appears to have lost the suspicion which only a 
single somewhat indefinite phrase of his has hitherto suggested, 
and a fear arises that he will, after all, miss this great chance. 
Mr. Hare's acting here is entirely excellent, and the audience is 
not satisfied till the physician has tested the drugged dose with 
nose and tongue, and then carefully carried it away. That Mrs. 
Selwyn should persist in her design is not very probable, for she 
must have the wit to see that she is running desperate risks. 
There is a dose less in the bottle of medicine than she left, for 
Sir Peter, having removed the poisoned liquid, has refilled the 
glass. He, too, tells her husband in her presence that he is being 
destroyed by arsenic, and the shock occasioned to the false wife 
by the utterance of the word causes her to drop on to the 
hearthstone the tumbler she was holding in her hand. Would 
the woman have persisted after this? It may be doubted; the 
more so as she must perceive that she has no hope of regaining 
the affection of Lord Normantower, a former lover, who is stay- 
ing in the house—to which he has come in ignorance that his old 
friend’s wife is the woman who jilted him. It seems to us, more- 
over, that the discovery of Mrs. Selwyn’s crime, when she once 
more drugs the medicine in a last desperate attempt at the 
murder, might be more forcibly managed. It has already been 
remarked that there are several ways in which this might have 
been contrived, and it is rather disappointing not to find a 
stronger scene between Mrs. Selwyn and Sir Peter. Though we 
were not entirely satisfied with Miss Nethersole’s performance in 
every particular, it was for the most part highly meritorious. 
Mr. Kerr gives an extremely clever sketch of the amiable but 
vacuous Normantower, and Miss Kate Rorke makes a winning 
Kate Derwent. Mr. I, B. Irving is to be much commended for 
going through three acts as a dying man without becoming 
monotonous. Mr. Gilbert Hare shows much appreciation of 
comedy in his representation of a moderately love-sick schoolboy, 
Normantower’s younger brother. 

A little piece by Mrs. Bancroft, adapted from the German and 
called My Daughter, is also being acted at the Garrick. A girl 
returning from school to what she believes to be her father’s 
house, learns that her father is dead, and that a namesake and 
old friend has filled his place. The pair fall in love, and are left 
well on the way to matrimony. The little piece has some touch- 
ing moments. 


REVIEWS, 


A VISION OF LIFE.* 


N°? one who has read the late Mr. William Gifford Palgrave’s 
record of travels in Arabia or Hermann Agha needs to be 
reminded that the writer was a poet by election of nature. Yet 
there must be few, we venture to think, among those who are 
fully acquainted with the range of his intellectual powers and 
versatility, and the romance of his varied and adventurous career, 
who will contemplate without surprise the remarkable poetic 
bequest entitled A Vision of Life. The ambitious scheme of the 
poem, its seriousness of aim, its magnitude, its metre, and the 
peculiar conditions of its publication, are all more or less un- 
usual or peculiar. Owing to the untimely death of Mr. Palgrave, 
some three years since at Monte Video, it has been found necessary 
to submit the poem to a process of editing that must have been 
both anxious and laborious. The first, and a portion of the 
second, of the three books of A Vision of Life are printed from 
the last of several revised transcripts of the author, The re- 
mainder of the MS. was left in a fragmentary and obscure state. 
So imperfect and confused was this latter portion that the editor 
was compelled to make extensive omissions, and to supply certain 
voids in the cantos, with brief indications in prose of the probable de- 
velopment of the poem. Nor are these all the omissions to.be noted. 


* A Vision of Life—Semblance and Reality. By William Gifforé 
Palgrave. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Certain passages dealing with religion are a by the editor, 
on the ground that they are incompatible with the author's 
formal reconciliation within two or three years of his death to 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is assumed, indeed, that this 
reconciliation, after a period of active missionary work in the 
East, followed by a longer period of estrangement from the 
Church of his adoption, would have Jed Mr, Palgrave to submit 
the whole poem in the usual way to the ecclesiastical authority. 
Before considering the scope and, so far as it is practicable, the 
execution of this vast and intricate poem, it may be well to 
give an idea of the magnitude of the undertaking by comparing 
the book with the excluded passages. The volume comprises 
four hundred pages of verse in terza rima, Material that would 
amount to fourteen cantos has been withdrawn. This would 
make some sixty printed pages, and form, with the omitted 
sages on religion, about one fifth of the poem as published. 

ut if the “fourteen cautos” are intended to represent material 
over and above that necessary to fill the Jacune of the last 
two books, the total of verse missing and omitted would be equiva- 
lent to one-fourth of the present volume. It is manifest that a 
poem projected on such a scale, incomplete, written at different 
ager of life, under totally distinct spiritual convictions, cannot 

judged as if it were a finished poem, notwithstanding the 

editor's statement that “the whole poem was approximately 
completed.” The scrupulous and prolonged revision of the 
first portion proves the serious import Mr. Palgrave attached to 
the design of his work. ‘Lhis first book serves to indicate the 
leading lines of the ordered scheme he did not live to complete. 
That his purpose was definite enough is seen in more than one clear 
and confident statement. For instance, he refers (Book III. 
co. i.) to the end in view thus :— 
Borne by thy might, as o’er th’ unfathomed sea 

Fleets the white bird of Austral storm, my song 
O’er all that was or is or is to be, 
Shall t. uch the outmost bound, secure, nor long 

The message ; iven delay, in far-off vears 
Lesson and guidance to the mortal throng. 


And in another passage, after comparative references to Homer 
and Dante, he adds :— 
Yet wicer range and stranger forms of kind 
To me. even me displayed, this Pageant’s rhyme 
Must tell, fur fucure years in trust assigned. 


The poet’s sense of the greatness of his task could not be more 
clearly expressed. He was prepared for an epical range of flight 
not less extensive than that of Dante. He proposed to explore 
the shadowy world of life and death, passing through the inter- 
mediate region, where souls undergo purgation bya series of 
lustrations, and onward through the spirit-land, with its seven 
kingdoms, that correspond with the seven chief pursuits of man. 
He would set forth the painful ascent of the imperfect to the per- 
fect, showing how 

The life that was, 


Or is. or vet to be, from simplest mood 
Through complex form to the absolute life must pass. 


In his progress through the seven kingdoms of man’s life be is 
attended by a succession of visions or pageants of the world’s 
history, which illustrate every sphere of human activity or sym- 
bolize human passions. Nor is A Life's Vision the poet's life- 
cee in the literal sense only. It mirrors, though in a dark 

ion and with tew touches of autobiography, the experience of 
his own spiritual growth, and it reflects the life-course of his in- 
quiring spirit in the world of man or of books, in art, religion, 
and philosophy. The example of Dante—it is said that Mr. Pal- 
grave knew the Divina Commedia almost by heart—was, it is certain, 
constantly present tothe poet. In the unrevised portion the influ- 
ence is more directly visible than in the first book, where it is far 
more vague and elusive. The influence, however, is readily traced. 
Definite instances may be cited in the incidental scenes of purga- 
tory. For the rest, we do not profess to deal in detail with a 
parallelism which Mr. Palgrave neither attempted nor desired to 
disguise. The poem opens with the return of the poet, as a bird 
to her despoiled nest, to the valley of Vision which he had 
entered as a child, and tinds now black and barren :— 


Not the accursed land 
Of swart Zaboim, nor the ridges black 
Of fire seathed Skaptar showed more desolate. 


Here he is confronted by the spectre of himself, and here he 
meets his deliverer, the heavenly guide, who conducts him, as 
Virgil led Dante, through the seven realms of vision onward. 
The mystical affinity of guide and poet is set forth in a passage 
that is not without a thrilling note of magic in its ornate diction 
and music. More characteristic, perhaps, is the description 
of the identification by the poet of his spectral self. When 
his celestial guide oflers to reveal to him the meaning, the 
entire truth of human life, earthly and spiritual, the poet—and 
who would notf—eagerly assents and submits himself to his 
eben. We are promised the solution of the question that 
orms the abrupt close to Shelley’s 7riumph of Life—“ Then, 
‘What is Life?’ 1 cried.” The “interfluous” music of that 
poem was certainly haunting Mr. Palgrave when writing his 
Vision. He employs Shelleyan phrases precisely as Shelley has 
done. The word “pageant” is used with the peculiar signi- 
ficance attached to it by Shelley, and it is worth noting that the 


original title of his poem, discarded by the editor, owing to its 


prior use elsewhere, was A Pageant of Life. Not until the eleventh 
canto does the poet enter the spirit-land of the seven kingdoms. 
With oddly abrupt transitions, various pageants or dreams are 
described before this definite stage is touched. Of these, a rhapsodic 
vision of Japan under the Saturnian sway of Temno is, perhaps, 
the most striking, though many may prefer the curious and de- 
cidedly Dantesque vision of the dismal wood in the succeedin 
canto, wherein is displayed the purgatory of wasted lives an 
depraved souls, who are reft of the “ second life,” and 


*mid thorns and twilight lone, 
Lost life, lost hopes, lost joys, lost all, lament. 


The visicns of the seven realms of the spirit-world deal with 
Love, Ambition, Art, Knowledge, Religion, Science, and Pleasuve. 
Seven cantos treat of Ambition, in the course of which the heroic 
figures of Cromwell, Napoleon, and others are introduced, and a 
fine descant on the folly of selfish ambition leads to an effective 
climax in the poet’s patriotic invocation of his native land :— 


O Fngland! Omy Country! Thou whose birth 

To Greece, to Rome, a nobler sister gave, 
Empress of nations, crown of the whole earth, 
Treasure-house moated by the jealous wave, 

Thou that wave’s mistress ; rivals at thy feet 
Now crouch in fear, now in vain envy rave ; 
Happy for thee, if thy time-guarded scat 

From outer foes exempt, thou keep’st secure 
From Judas-patriots and base faction’s cheat. 

Too well thou know’st of old the breed impure 

Of democrat France, or that newfangled world 
Where chartered greed most flaunts her tawdry lure. 
lil-starred the hcur when Genoa’s chief unfurled 

The westward bellying canvas, better then 
By thwarting winds on rock and shipwreck hurled, 
Nor back returned a worse Pandora train 

To Europe’s new Prometheus brought, with ills 
Unknown, unguessed, vexing the lives of men. 


Seven more cantos describe the realm of Art, with its visions 
of Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, a review that is summed 
up in the lament for lost art. In this connexion the processional 
pageant of Italian painters is grandiose in effect, and the praise 
of those artists 

Whose patient steps have kept truth’s difficult way, 
Shunning the Demos-pitfall of base gain, 
Nor yet by passion’s fool-fires lured astray, 


is an impressive example of sustained eloquence. 
The Third Kingdom (Book 11.) opens with an invocation to 
Love :— 
First-born of earth and heaven ; of both the Lord, 
O Love! of both the outcast thou ; thy name 
Twofold, by turns reviled, by turns adored ; 
On thee supremest praise, on thee worst blame, 
Curses and hymns alternate wait, but thou 
Changeless abid’st, for those and these the same. 


In this passage the thought suggests the close of the mystical. 
vision of kros (Book I. co. xi.) :— 
The bitter sweet, the honey blent with gall, 


Eros or Anteros, for weal or woe, 
Him the destroyer, him the saviour call, 


Hleroic examples of love or friendship are exhibited in the nine 
succeeding cantos, many of which are unfinished, though all, 
when completed, accordingly to the poet’s invariable rule, conclude 
with the name of Love. In this section the more notable cantos 

comprise a vision of Love’s martyrs, and a strange, though imper-- 
fect, representation of the abiding place of the Lustral Powers, 
the import of which mystery is declared to be beyond the power 
of speech. Other instances might be cited where the poet appears 
to have been extricated from the peril or temptation of the un- 
utterable, by falling into some trance, or swoon, that carries him 
back to some earthly scene of childhood, The device is employed, 
however, with artistic effect generally, and is decidedly more- 
poetic than the inexpressive asterisks once popular with romancers. 
‘Towards the end of the third book, and throughout the fourth, night 
may be said to thicken, and it is by no means easy to trace the 
poetic designs in the maze. The chief features of the fourth 
realm are a pageant of the birth of Christianity, a rapturous 
vision of the “ glory that was Greece,” the rise of Islam, and the 
melancholy desert where abide the unhappy disciples of Epicurus. 

It is pleasing to know that the Epicureans, though in sad case and’ 
not to be purged of their offences, are to know a final restoration— 
an apparent inconsistency that is due to the entreaty of the poet 

and the complaisance of his guide. In the third of the cantos 
that deal with the fifth realm—where poets, romancists, and. 
others await their final lustration—an allusion to Napoleon IIL.,. 
who authorized Mr. Palgrave’s Syrian mission, may be noted as one 
of the few personal touches in the poem, Not more favour, the poet 
declares, did he obtain from Napoleon ILL., or Bismarck, or the Pope, 
than from Dante and Shakspeare in the vision, though it may be 
observed, as a characteristic note, that the Bard of Avon isa silent 
object of his reverence. Entering upon the sixth realm a great 
change is observed. The five previous kingdoms are yet to be 
made perfect by Love. The sixth, which is peopled by those who: 
are misled by science, is irredeemably doomed, it would seem, 
and is nothing but a loathsome sight to the disgusted bard. Here 
occur some of the most pregnant and impressive utterances in the 
poet’s song. Democracy and Darwinism suggest the visien of 
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the progress of Science (iii. 13), where. Science and her worshippers 


O’er her large form a cape, 
Broidered with strange device, was thrown, whereon 
Were imaged worm and fish and bird and ape ; 
Each interwoven and blent with each, that none 
Could last from first divide ; a pedigree, 
Though old, unhonoured ; though divergent, one. 
Such was the robe, the broidure such ; but she, 
Stranger herself by far, nor to one form 
Constant, but various more than cloud or sea. 


The seventh realm, apparently, is the abode of those whom sen- 
suous pleasure has seduced from the better choice of “the 
Uranian Love”; but the subject does not ap to have been 
fully treated, the final cantos, that celebrate the renunciation of 
egy showing far greater finish than the earlier. Pope’s 
ine, “A mighty maze, yet not without a plan,” may be applied 
to A Vision of Life. Undeniably, the m is an astonishing 
and interesting work, notwithstanding the obscurity and form- 
lessness which no editorial supervision could eliminate. Certain 
iterative passages might, however, have been excluded, as 
obviously not meant to be retained. 


NOVELS.* 


UMAN effort of all kinds tends in this imperfect world to 
expend its force prematurely, or, more concisely, to “ peter 
out.” Novelists, particularly those who affect the three-volume 
form, are not more exempt than inferior beings from this touch 
of nature, and the author of The Wrong that was Done is no 
exception to the general rule. For the book begins well—dis- 
tinctly well—but disappoints as it goes on. The early chapters 
are written with force and picturesqueness; there are indications 
of a rather exciting plot; in fact, the interest goes crescendo 
through the first volume, and one takes up the second without 
much fear of being bored. There is, however, a certain place the 
pavement of which is probably composed of equal parts of good 
resolutions and om and third volumes of contemporary 
works of fiction. To proceed to particulars, we are not quite 
sure of what the wrong that was done consisted; but, so far 
as we can make out, it was not very serious. A child, who 
would otherwise have been brought up by the parish, is 
fobbed off upon a kindly old gentleman as belonging to his 
ne’er-do-weel brother. he girl—for the child is, as Mr. 
Chadband would have said, a human girl—grows up to be a sort 
of Japhet in petticoats in search of a father. Deborah—she is 
called Deborah, which is probably meant to be part of the wro 
that was done—is offe the choice between two fathers, e 
of them, apparently, more undesirable than the other. Each of 
them is, or intends to be, President of a South American Re- 
public, and they are both Presidents of the good old Transatlantic 
and transpontine order. The recent remarkable rise in South 
American insecurities has evidently inspired the author on the 
present occasion ; and it is certainly in keeping with the spirit of 
the age that the President stagiaire, who is the real missing 
| eae should be “shot on sight,” and the other opportunely 
eposed by his fellow-citizens just in time to enable him to marry 
his rival’s daughter. Although the development of the story dis- 
appoints us, and the heroine is a commonplace young person, 
there is some clever characterization about other personages 
one meets. The reader will not easily forget the Dubberly 
family. Neither history nor fiction, so far as we are aware, has 
previously recorded such an appalling combination of congenital 
unpleasantness beneath one roof-tree. From James Dubberly, 
head of the house, to Miranda Dubberly, his daughter, who 
amiably offers the family diamonds as a solatium to a young man 
who has poisoned her father and been caught in the act, the 
Dubberlys are unique. One trembles, as one reads, at the thought 
that two out of three male members of this uncanny brood are in 
love with Deborah Reisdale, so that it is, for some time, quite on 
the cards that she may become Deborah Dubberly. The author's 
nomenclature is, indeed, remarkable throughout. In icular, 
one should not call one’s principal poisoner Polydore. Nobody is 
called Polydore outside a French hairdresser’s shop. 

Mrs. Hungerford’s new novel, A Born Coquette, is a pleasant, 
readable tale, and is sure to find plenty of friends among that 
very numerous class which likes the swaviter in modo of the novel 
of everyday life. Miss Nancy Delaney, born coquette, is the 
eldest of the poor but proud daughters of the house of 
Delaney, whereof the finances are in quite a typical Irish con- 
dition of chaos. “Faith,” says Captain Costigan, “I’ve known 


* The Wrong that was Done. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. London : 
Hurst & Blackett. 1892. 

A Born Coqvette. By Mrs. Hungerford. x vol. London: Grifli 
Farran, Okeden. & Welsh, 

Dr. and Mrs. Gold. By Edith A. Barnett. 1 vol. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

The Blue Pavilions. x vol. London, Paris, and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co. ig 

Mr. Batters’s Pedigree, By Worace G. Uutchinson. With Illustrations 
by George Hutchinson. 1 vol. London: Henry & Co. 

A Study in Scarlet, By A. Conan Doyle. A new edition. With 
40 Illustrations by George Hutchinson. 1 vol. London, New York, and 

elbourne ; Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co. 


a man drink his clar’t and drive his coach-and-four on five 
hundred a year and strict aconomy, in Ireland, Sir.” That is 
how things have been with the Delaneys, who have little pro- 
perty left now except their personal appearance. Miss Nan goes 
a-yachting with their neighbour John Hume, lord of Hume 
Castle, which stands “ contagious” to the home of the Delaneys, 
= driven out to sea by a storm, and ultimately finds herself at 
ilford Haven, like Imogen in the play, in a terrible fright as to 
what Mrs. Grundy will have to say to her involuntary escapade. 
Considering that the storm carried away the yacht’s mast, and 
that even Irish landlords (who, as we all know, are responsible 
for most things that wrong in Ireland) cannot control the 
weather, we cannot Sut think that this was not a case of 
scandal of the first magnitude. Not so Mr. Hume and Miss 
Delaney. They come to the conclusion that there is no 
way out of the difficulty except by continuing their travels 
together as a wedding-tour. But, while he is completely ¢pris, 
she is wild with rage at the notion—which is sufficiently absurd 
—that she has been kidnapped. Still, for the bubble repu- 
tation’s sake, she marries him. Then begins a married life of the 
sort described in Le Maitre de Forges, which, of course, termi- 
nates in the victory of the husband's constancy and patience. 
In the latter part of the book, subsequently to the ae 
Mrs. Hungerford is overweighted by the requirements of the 
situation she has created. The theme of “ Wedded not Wived” 
is not one of which it is entirely easy to treat, and Mrs, 
Hungerford scarcely succeeds in dealing with it otegeetey- 
She is, in fact, altogether better in her lighter m than 
when she strives to be serious. The reader may, perhaps, be 
glad to know beforehand that, although this is mainly a story 
of life in Ireland, it only contains one comic Irishman, and he, 
we are bound to add, is a great deal less insufferable than the 
majority of his species. 
r. and Mrs, Gold is described as “an episode in the life of a 
Cause,” and is, in point of fact, a book about Socialists and 
Social Democracy. Dr. Gold is a clever and very unamiable 
supporter of “ the Cause,” with a considerable contempt for the 
Decalogue in general, and the Seventh Commandment in 
rticular. Not that the Doctor covets his neighbour's wife. 

e has a wife of his own whom he has deserted, and his desire is 
to find a co-worker in the Cause in the person of Clara David, a 

oung woman of German extraction, armed with a panacea of the 
Kind which usually includes the exhibition of nitro-glycerine upon 
the social body. Clara cares as little for the marriage tie as the 
Doctor himself, but she is as doubtful whether it is really neces- 
sary for the salvation of society that she shall become Mrs. Gold, 
de la main gauche. In the end she decides that the experiment is 
worth trying, and she tries it. When we part company with her 
and the Doctor, the world is still floundering round on its axis 
much as usual, and their faux ménage does not seem to have deue 
much to either of the pair. This is, so far as it goes, a clean 
and wholesome moral, and one, indeed, which is implied in the 
words of Emerson on the title-page which tell us that “in the 
world of manners and actions” we may begin where we will, but 
that we are “pretty sure in a short space to be mumbling our 
ten Commandments.” Thus, while allowing us to choose between 
two Mrs. Golds, the author exhibits a proper preference for the 
lady with the legal claim, The motif of the story is not strong ; 
but the writer displays a knowledge of the ways of the Social 
Democratic excrescence which gives her book a certain measure 
of contemporary interest. We shall not be at all surprised if 
she does better work another time. 

The author of Zhe Blue Pavilions discounts one sort of criti- 
cism to which all writers of historical novels are more or less 
open, by the frank confession that his “small tale ” is “ crammed 
with historical inaccuracy.” The absence of the virtue of accu- 
racy is one which may be much more readily pardcned him than 
his total failure to catch the spirit and the manner of the in 
which his scene is laid. That few people who should set p oho 
selves to write a novel of the time of William and Mary would be 
able to carry the reader back with anything like the completeness 
of illusion which charms us in such a masterpiece as Lsmond may 
be taken for granted. Nevertheless the characters in Zhe Blue 
Pavilions are too distressingly modern. They masquerade in wig: 
seem to be tui *tting between their legs. But the stor 
is a good told with irit, and it is quite worth seed 
ing provided one is prepared to make allowance for the defect just 
mentioned. Boys, and grown-up boys, will find the adventures 
of Tristram Salt exciting enough. ‘The description of the fight 
between the English frigate and the French galle inevitably 
suggests, however, an unfavourable comparison with the similar 
scene in Westward Ho! But, after all, it is not one’s own fault 
if one is not born to be either a Kingsley or a Thackeray. 

Two volumes, each excellent in its way, are Mr. Batters's 
Pedigree, the latest addition to the Whitefriars Library, and Mr. 
Conan Doyle's A Study in Scarlet, which now reappears in a 
new edition. The pair may properly be noticed together, not 
only because they both deal with scenes of American life, but 
also because they are both set off to advantage by the spirited 
illustrations supplied by Mr. George Hutchinson. The experiences 
of a British “Tenderfoot” in the Western States are related in. 
rattling style in the first of these books, and the author succeeds 
in imparting freshness to a subject which much globe-trottin 
has rendered hackneyed. Mr. Doyle's stirring story 
wrong and revenge well deserves the honours of a third edition, 
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Whether there ever existed such a marvellous detective as 
Sherlock Holmes is more than doubtful; but that Gamaliel of 
Scotland Yard may, at least, be regarded as a beautiful ideal of 
excellence. 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY.* 


NEW prettier examples of the newly-awakened and most 
laudable zeal of publishers for producing books with care, 
and not huddled out as any careless or overworked printer chooses, 
have recently appeared than Mr. Gosse’s Gossip ina Library, 
against which we have literally nothing to say except that we 
don’t like gossip in, on, or about anything. Fortunately the 
word, at least in its commoner and uglier sense, is quite a mis- 
nomer for the contents of a book as pleasant as it is pretty. 
Indeed, though Mr. Gosse deals with the personality of his authors 
to some extent, he deals with it much less than is sometimes 
observable in quite solemn and serious works of so-called criticism. 
Of criticism again, in its proper and ‘serious sense, there is also 
very little here. Mr. Gosse talks, and talks very well for the most 
part, about the books themselves which form his subjects. Many of 
them are very rare books, none are common, all are interest- 
ing; nor is the volume any the worse because its contents have 
appeared dispersedly before, one paper in these very columns, 
others in other English periodicals, more in an American journal. 
It might, perhaps, have been a little better to clear away some 
marks of this latter origin so to make the appeal of the book 
cecumenical and not provincial ; but that is a mere trifle. 

Here are some five and twenty essays, and of the subjects of 
at least half of them most even well-read persons have, we dare 
swear, heard little or heard only. They may be divided into about 
three classes, according to the degree of rarity of their subjects. 
Tonica and the Shaving of Shaypat almost deserve the dis- 
paragement of being modern, common, and popular. But Mr. 
Gosse’s paper on the first was, we think, published before Mr. 
Cory recently gave to the many the poems which had been so 
long known to the few; and the Meredith boom had scarcely set 
in when he discoursed of Shagpat. In the second class may be 
put older, but still fairly well-known, things :—Wither’s poems ; 
Camden’s Britannia; that last sermon of Donne’s which has the 
double attraction of being the last and not least characteristic 
product of his strange fancy, compact of gloom and fire, and of 

ing as its frontispiece the result of his ghostly whim of 
_— portrayed in his shroud. Christopher Smart, too, had 
been “ resurrected” before Mr. Gosse, and was always known to 
connoisseurs ; John Buncle has never failed to secure a fit, 
though not a frequent, herd, and the quaintness of its illustra- 
tions has attracted many unbotanical persons to Gerard's 
Herbal. La Calprenede (“ Pharamond”) and Moncrif (“Cats”) 
are at least well known to students of French literature. 
But how many of us can lay our hands upon our hearts 
and say that we knew much about Lady Winchilsea, about 
that Winstanley who was not a lighthouse builder, but a con- 
structor of something more resembling a house of critical 
darkness, about the plays of William Joyner and Surgeon 
Bancroft, about Mr. John Hopkins who wrote Amasia, and 
of Thomas Green who wrote The Diary of a Lover of Litera- 
ture? How many have read the Little, and how many 
the edifying novels of Eliza Havwood> He who honestly con- 
fesses ignorance may read about them all here with much profit, 
and he who proudly asserts knowledge may refresh it without 
hurt. Here, too, is John Hamilton Reynolds, now as Peter Cor- 
coran singing of the fancy, and now contributing to that odd 
collection of “Ante-natal Peters,” or Peter Bells, which we 
suggest that Mr. Gosse do collect and republish in some pretty 
form, for they would make a very amusing little book. Here is 
Leigh Hunt in his rare and, to tell the truth, not very brilliant 
Uitra-crepidarius girding at Gifford, and Farquhar, not in his well- 
known plays, but in his very little known poems and letters, and 
Beau Nash and Lord John Manners, and other good folk. 

V leasantly, let us repeat, and with good knowledge does 
pee discourse of them all. One might point ae very 
few very little slips. If the age of Anne called Wither 
Withers, it could plead no less an authority than Dryden, who 
was George’s contemporary for nearly cy! years, and did the 
same. “ The ‘Trilbys’ of Victer Hugo” should more properly 
be those of Nodier, should they not? But these things matter 
nothing at all, and we only mention them as a pleasant peine du 
talion on Mr. Gosse for his rebuke to Hazlitt, who called Thomas 
Amory John. Hazlitt was quite excusable for was his pen slip 
between Thomas Amory and John Buncle; and Mr. Gosse for 
forgetting (if he did forget) that the creator of the Lutin 
d Argail gave that ble animal, as he gave so much else, to 
the men of 1830. The important thing is that he has shown 
himself competent to write bibliophily (a thing which, in the 
strictest confidence—and protecting ourselves with tiles that we 
may avoid slates—we may observe is by no means always to be 
safely translated the love of books) in an excellent manner. One or 
two of the books he treats of, when the Revolution comes, we shall 
break into Mr. Gosse’s house and steal. For some we are quite 
contented to have his own account, and in every case the reading 
of that account is an agreeable pastime and recreation. 


* Gossw in a Library. By Edmund Goese. London: Heinemann. 


GERMAN PATIENCE GAMES* 


HE Game of Patience bids fair before long to have a literature 
of itsown. Two years “ Cavendish ” published a large 
quarto volume of examples and diagrams relating exclusively to 
it, and Professor Hoffmann’s Cyclopedia of Card and Table 
Games, issued twelve months later, contained some twenty pages 
treating on the game from the pen of Dr. W. Pole, author of 
the Philosophy of Whist. Both volumes were noticed in these 
columns, and the reputation of the —— writers, as leading 
authorities on games of cards, is suflicient evidence that some 
forms at least of Patience have attained to the dignity of a e 
worthy of detailed scientific demonstration. The present volume 
is handier in size than that of “Cavendish”; similar coloured 
diagrams of the cards are employed in it; but the text is in plain 
English, an advantage for popular purposes, since “ Cavendish’s ” 
system of notation gave to his problems somewhat of a savour 
of Euclid, rather repellent to unmathematical minds. Professor 
Hoffmann states, both on his title-page and in the introduction, 
that his book is a translation from the German; but he does not 
tell us what the particular work is with which he is dealing, nor 
whether he has laid one or more authors under contribution. 
Admitting that many of the games described are scarcely to be 
distinguished from similar ones known by different names in 
England, he gives them on account of certain differences of 
detail, and says that he has employed the nearest equivalent of 
the German titles. It would certainly have been better if the 
Professor had made some attempt to classify the games, accord- 
ing to their varying degrees of difficulty, or on some intelligible 
principle ; all that he has done is to arrange them in reference to 
the number of cards used. “Cavendish” scorned to include in 
his treatise any games depending on mere chance and ——— 
no mental problem. Professor Hoffmann recognizes no su 
disqualification; he commences, in fact, with a Patience that 
requires no skill for its exercise, and several among those de- 
scribed depend entirely for their successful execution on the 
chance fall of the cards. It is evident that Patience, more 
almost than any other game, since there is no dealing of hands 
in it, calls for the constant practice of thoroughly shufiling the 
pack; each game played has a necessary tendency to leave the 
cards more or less arranged in the desired sequences or com- 
binations, thus giving the player an unfair advantage in the 
next game. Professor Hoffmann insists strongly on this, and 
gives directions in a note for its efficient performance. To 
shuffle the cards in the ordinary manner will be found insuffi- 
cient or tedious ; it is recommended that they should be laid on 
the table and shuffled by mixing them with the finger-tips in the 
manner known in French play as Ja salade; or else Professor 
Hoffmann recommends, as still better, a method of dealing them 
into packets of various sizes, which will effectually break up the 
order of the most systematic previous arrangement. Too much 
stress can hardly be placed on the necessity for thorough shuffling. 
“Cavendish’s” strict exclusion of all games which depend on 
chance alone, without any power of the player to modify it, has 
the practical effect of excluding all varieties ex those which 
consist of the formation of ascending or descending sequences. 
Although, doubtless, the highest forms of the game are those 
which introduce an opportunity for the exercise of skill, it must 
be admitted that considerable, if less intellectual, recreation may 
be derived from some of those disallowed by “Cavendish.” For 
instance, one class, for which he finds no room, consists of those 
games in which the player does not seek to form sequences, but 
to throw out either all paired cards or those which together form 
a given number; if, under the special limitations of the particular 
game, the player succeeds in thus disposing of the whole pack, he 
is considered to have won. From the number of failures which 
must necessarily occur before all the cards can be thus got rid of, 
Professor Hoffmann considers that the name of Patience has been 
appropriately applied to recreations of this description. Dr. Pole, 
however, calls in question the justice of the appellation ; he holds 
that, if the games are designed with a proper attention to the law 
of probabilities, they require no more patience than any game for 
several players where the luck may happen at first to go against 
one of them. He suggests the term “ Solitary Games” as a dis- 
tinguishing name for all those played by one person. A single 
word—say Solitaire—would be better, but perhaps he hesitates to 
affix this to the class, since it has already been appropriated for a 
particular game played with pegs or balls upon a board. Probably 
the term Patience, as designating games of cards for one person, 
is of too old standing to be easily set aside. 


Professor Hoffmann describes with full detail sixty-two different 
kinds of Patience; he apologizes in his introduction for the exces- 
sive minuteness of the instructions, for which he holds the 
German origina] responsible ; but surely this amplitude of detail 
is a merit, and not a defect, in any guide-book to new games, 
Many, of course, of those deseribed are not new, or are onl 
variants of well-known games, and this Professor Hoffmann fre- 
quently acknowledges in his notes. The only authority, however, 
to which he refers is Dr. Pole’s above-mentioned article in his 
own Cyclopedia; he either ignores or is unacquainted with 
“ Cavendish’s” manual on the subject, a work far more compre- 
hensive and better arranged than the present treatise. The defect of 


* Illustrated Book of Patience Games, ‘Translated from the German by 
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Professor Hoffmann’s volume is the utter want of grouping of the 
games ; they follow one another without any sort of reference to 
come five es played with the short piquet of thirty-two 
\ Teo of ta belong to the deh in which the object 
sought is to pair off all the cards until none are left. Another 
is somewhat similar in principle, but, instead of finding pairs, 
the object is to eliminate all the cards of one suit by the simple 
process of examining a given number of cards. The fourth game 
consists in the formation of sequences; but the pack, already a 
short one, is still further diminished by the four kings bein 
thrown aside, leaving only six cards to be placed in order in eac 
suit, The fifth pom last Patience for a short pack proceeds on 
the principle of calling the values of the wk in serial order 
from seven to ace while dealing them face upwards, and putting 
aside such as correspond in value with the number called. It is 
obvious that in these five games there is little, if any, oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of any headwork, Next follow twenty- 
three Patiences, which are played with a full pack of fifty-two 
cards. About half of them aim at the formation of sequences, under 
various restrictions; some of them are to be made in ascending 
order, some in descending, and some in a combination of both. 
Sometimes the player is allowed to help himself by means of 
auxiliary sequences, in which he places the cards in inverse order 
to those already on the foundation card on which he is 
building ; as soon as the top card on one of these storehouses be- 
comes playable, he is able to transfer the whole of the cards under 
it to his foundation one after the other before drawing fresh cards 
from the stock or talon. Only one pairing game finds a place 
among those for a full pack, and the counting-out or roll-call 
principle reappears once. A variation of the pairing game is given 
under the designation of “ Royal Marriage.” In this the king 
and ) ae of hearts are placed at the top and bottom of the pack, 
and the cards are then placed face upwards in a row, any being 
fall the same suit = same 
value. e game is won by isa ing except the king and 
queen of hearts, which thus meet. The eth vaio of this 
game is stated to be known as Push-pin Patience, from the fact 
that the intervening cards are pushed up out of the row before 
the ranks are closed up. Some of the names assigned to these 
German games are of the most arbitrary description, and afford 
no clue whatever to their nature. For instance, “ Robert,” 
“ Nestor,” “ Lucas,” and several others are utterly meaningless 
designations, Names like the “Dial,” the “ Parallels,” the 
“Corners,” are sufficiently distinctive to call to memory the 
nature of the several games. “La Capricieuse,” “Les Petits 
Paquets,” and “ La Nationale ” hardly come up to the translator's 
canon of always giving the nearest English equivalent of the 
German titles. A variety belonging to the class of games which 
are won by the player being able to get rid of all the cards will 
be found in those where he is entitled to throw out any two which 
together form a particular number. Two examples are given for 
combinations of eleven, one of thirteen, and one, among those 
played with two full packs, where any two cards making a total 
of fourteen points are rejected. The games numbered 21 and 22, 
and entitled “ the Fairest,” are a very pretty variety of the usual 
sequence. In these the four heaps, Aree’ of being built up in 
serial order, are arranged in arithmetical progression. Consider- 
able scope is afforded for the exercise of judgment in playing on 
to the waste heaps, so as to avoid covering cards likely to be 
speedily required with others which cannot be used until a later 
period. The successful issue of either of these Patiences paves 
the way for a rather eflective card-trick, which is described at 
length. Through some of the es a sort of compensating 
principle seems to run—namely, that when the chances are con- 
siderably against the player, the play is so easy as to demand no 
t amount of mental attention. One given under the totally 
irrelevant designation of “ Cresar” has no claim to be included as 
a Patience game at all, being simply the well-known Fifteen 
puzzle, in which the nirie numerals have to be ranged in a square 
so as to read fifteen in every direction. 


The latter half of the book consists of games played with two 
full packs shuffled together; no new principles of structure are 
involved, but the fact of there being eight cards of each de- 
nomination gives greater variety, whether for the formation of 
combinations or of sequences. The last three games described 
by Professor Hoffmann are for two persons with two packs of 
cards ; numbers 61 and 62 are distinctly not entitled to be called 
Patience games at all, for, though they consist in the joint forma- 
tion of sequences, yet whichever player gets rid of his cards first 
wins the e. Number 63, called “ Sympathy,” may really be 
considered a two-handed Patience, since it is not an antagonistic 
game at all, for both players pursue a common object, and both 
win, or neither. 


It will be seen that all the games given by Professor Hoffmann 
fall within “Cavendish’s” category of those which present an 
indefinite problem for solution, in which—setting aside those of 

ure chance—there is considerable latitude for the exercise of 
2 aoe since the game may be won in a number of different 
ways. None of them belong to the category of those which 

resent only definite problems ; in these there is no middle course, 
udgment does not enter into them, only calculation; either it 
is right to play a certain card in a certain way or it is not, and 
success depends entirely on analytical power, Perhaps Professor 


Hoffmann, or rather his German original, is right not to include 
these ; for problems so abstruse as to necessitate long mental 
calculation before moving a card can hardly be considered as 


games. 


GARDEN-CRAFT.* 


HIS is a welcome and an unexpected tribute to a man who 
possessed something very like genius, and who died prema- 
turely, almost unrecognized by the world at large. We have 
called the book “ unexpected,” because no one seems to have been 
aware that Sedding had given his mind to the history of gardens, 
and still less that he had found time to write a large volume on 
that subject. His Garden-Craft is, as we hope to show, valuable 
in itself, but primarily we are glad to see it published because it 
gives the friends of Sedding an opportunity of telling people in 
general what manner of man he was. ‘This is done with delicate 
grace, although, we are bound to admit, with some ailectation 
of the over-fine, by the Rev. E. F. Russell in his memorial-intro- 
duction. This preface gives an excellent impression of Sedding 
as an individual and as a teacher, and fully accounts for 
the personal charm he exercised. For those to whom his name 
is merely a name, we may say that John Sedding was an archi- 
tect of singular originality, whose peculiar gift was his power of 
working in harmony with recognized styles while refusing to be 
bound by their traditions of detail. His architecture was pre- 
eminently free from the academic bondage, and his main distinc- 
tion was the skill with which he contrived to combine the 
characteristics of opposing styles without losing dignity or beauty. 
A remarkable example of his work, and a very typical one, is 
the Church of Holy Mrinity in Sloane Street, a building which 
has been as much blamed as praised, but which is now generally 
becoming recognized as one of the boldest and most imaginative 
specimens of recent English architecture. 

John Sedding’s originality, his refusal to repeat the professional 
shibboleths, delayed his universal recognition, while it endeared 
him to a circle of disciples. At the moment of his death he was 
beginning to be famous, after a long period of comparative 
obscurity. It was confidently stated that the Royal Academy, 
which had never recognized him, was on the point of electing 
him as an Associate; and no artist, perhaps, ever passed away at 
what seemed, from a worldly point of view, a more untimely 
moment. Sedding was born in 1838; he practised for thirty- 
seven years in the south-west of England before deciding to 
settle in London. He was at that time quite unknown, and his 
earliest appearances in the art-world date from 1875, when he 
began to exhibit drawings which displayed his peculiar qualities 
of design. One of the earliest of his churches to attract notice 
was that of St. Clement’s, Bournemouth, erected, if we recollect 
aright, in 1876. It was some years, however, yet before he 
achieved a secure position, and his real blossoming time was short 
indeed, dating from about 1885 to the very month of his death, 
March 1891. During these last years he was a force in the pro- 
fession, an architect more and more in request for work of the 
highest quality, and a master who was impressing more and more 
vividly his own strong nature upon a circle of pupils. His death 
was affectingly sudden. He had to go to the desolate parish of 
Winsford, a place well known to hunting men, in the very heart 
of Exmoor. He had been engaged in the restoration of the 
church, and he desired to see how the work was proceeding. He 
caught a violent chill in driving over the moor, and six days 
later he passed away in the vicarage of Winsford, leaving English 
art the poorer by a man of singularly emphatic talent. His wife, 
exhausted by fatigue and grief, survived him but one week. 

Sedding’s main characteristic, as we have said, was the freedom 
of his hand in design. He was essentially an artist, and he fought 
for the supremacy of art in architecture. His own style was apt 
to seem fantastic and heterodox to those who did not recognize 
how closely he kept to the spirit, if not always to the letter, of 
tradition. ‘He was a profound student of medieval work, but he 
combined with his love of it a very warm sense of the merit of 
much Renaissance building, and he loved to combine, sometimes 
with great audacity, the characters of those apparently hostile 
schools. For instance, the general character OP his church in 
Sloane Street is Perpendicular Gothic, but he has dared to enliven 
it with detail which is late Italian. Sedding was a master of 
ornament. His designs for staves and crosiers, for rood-screen 
and reredos, were often of a singular merit, and it was his prid 
that, though he was a careful antiquarian, and often allowed his 
fancy to be inspired by archaic design, he never plagiarized from 
old existing buildings. 

Of his private character Mr. Russell is well qualitied to speak, 
and his modest account of his friend will be read with pleasure. 
But, probably, a still more exact impression of what Sedding was 
will be obtained from the delightful pages of reminiscence con- 
tributed by Mr. H. Wilson, who, as we learn, was Sedding’s 
chief assistant, and is now his successor. With much picturesque- 
ness, Mr. Wilson permits us to realize what Sedding’s habits were 
in the course of professional work: his abstraction, his enthu- 
siasm, his affectionate and winning ways, his“ gentillesses d’oiseau,” 
as Mr, Wilson happily styles them. Of his work as an architect 


* Garden-Craft, Old and New. By the late John D, Sedding. With 
Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. Russell. 16 Uustratious, Londen ; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, ‘Triibner, & Co. 
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—by which, of course, the name of — must eventually 
stand or fall—we regret that little account is here given. A list 
of the principal buildings he completed would have been welcome, 
and some account of the admirable work he achieved in the way 
of applying sculpture of a high class to architecture. We can only 
hope that the success of Garden-Craft may be such as to justify 
the friends of Sedding in collecting his valuable scattered lectures 
and addresses. If this is done, doubtless a critical estimate of 
his work as an architect will at the same time be forthcoming. 

We anticipate from the perusal of the lectures we refer to 
more pleasure than we have found in Garden-Craft, although 
that is an agreeable essay, well worthy of perpetuation. But 
when Sedding comes to speak of his own art—of architecture— 
we believe that he will be found to circulate a fixed opinion with 
a more certain sound. In writing of gardens he is a little vague, 
a little apt to be carried hither and thither by the desire to hunt 
a quotation like a butterfly, or pursue a line of fancy like a winding 
path. He had saturated his memory with the great garden essayists 
of the end of the seventeenth century, with Temple, Evelyn, and 
Cowley, and he illustrates what they wrote by many pleasant 
memories of his own, picked up in his wanderings through 
England as an architect. He contrasts the stately garden of 
Bacon with the traditional and ornamental one of Temple, and 
both with the landscape garden, in a classical taste, of “Capa- 
bility” Brown and Kent. But it is difficult to follow his eager 
praise and reluctant blame. He likes all sorts of gardens, and 
yet feels obliged to find reasons for rejecting some and as 
others. He says with one breath that “the best advice which can 
be given to a young gardener is—know your Repton”; but on the 
very same page he is turning from “the chilly, disenchanted 
world ” of this authority, and sighing for the graces of the fantastic 
seventeenth century. In this oscillation but one thing is certain— 
the author’s persistent and unreconcilable dislike of Addison, We 
cannot say we think that there is much permanent value in Sed- 
ding’s confused historic sketch of gardening. 


eis much happier in treating the technics of en-craft 
from the point of view of the practical architect. We believe 
that every one who intends to lay out a new garden would do well 


to study the precepts of Garden-Craft. Sedding says some ad- 
mirable things about the necessity of making the house and the 
prospects from it harmonious in character, and he would make 
the garden reflect the general style of the house that presides 
over it. He truly remarks that, after advancing through certain 
gardens, and becoming saturated with their uliar character, 
we come upon houses which are so diametrically opposed to their 
surroundings in character that they “ make a man writhe as at 
false notes in music.” He recommends attention to the approach, 
a point too often neglected by the old framers of gardens, as 
notoriously at Hatfield, but he is not fanatically opposed to the 
straight Elizabethan avenue, as at Montacute, Brympton, and 
Burleigh. We agree with him that it is absurd to make a road 
wind when nothing in the natural conformation of the land 
requires a curve, yet we think that, except in very noble instances 
of architectural piles filling the extreme vista, the avenue is apt 
to be rather poor and monotonous as an approach. 

Sedding has some excellent remarks on planting. He em- 
phasizes three great errors which are to be avoided, and we are 
entirely with him in each case. He reproves the selfishness and 
false economy “of planting an inferior class of fast-growing 
trees, such as firs and larches and Lombardy poplars, on the 
ground that one would not live to get any —— out of woods 
of oaks and beech and chestnut ”; the thoughtlessness of not 
thoroughly preparing the ground beforehand, and the error of 
putting trees too near the house. He urges the artistic arrange- 
ment of rich and sweeping lawns, but he deprecates their being 
allowed to swamp the whole ground, and especially their being 
carried up to the house itself. He discusses the possibility of a 
terrace, not the narrow slope of turf which modern timidity 
permits, but the grand terrace of an old-fashioned house, built 
on solid masonry with balustrades for interchange of light and 
shade. In spite of the anathema of the modern landscape- 
gardener, Sedding is in favour of a stately and imposing terrace, 
and opposite p. 156 will be found a facsimile of a very charm- 
ing design of Mis, a sunken garden, with geometrical flower-beds 
and cypresses around a central sundial, in the background of 
which a flight of broad steps leads up to a terrace, and to a very 
delightful brick house beyond it. Whether this is merely a 
dream, or whether this beautiful design was carried out, we know 
not. The value of this volume is considerably enhanced by the 
addition of a number of plates reproduced from Sedding’s 
original drawings, which possessed great merit. As a writer, 
his style betrays the amateur. He is steeped in reminiscences of 
the authors that he loves, and his page is somewhat overcrowded 
with quotation-marks. His mind, unused to literary effort, is 
somewhat diffuse and “flighty” in its movements, But the 
volume is one which will be read with real pleasure as well as 


profit. 
BOETHIUS.* 


Arast from the tragic story of his fall, Boethius occupies a 
prominent place in the world’s history. Throughout the 
middle ages his name was held in peculiar honour; for men 


* Boethius. An . By Hugh Fraser Stewart, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ont London: William Blackwood & 


looked on him as the last of the sages of the ancient world, and 
accepted him as one of the chief exponents of its wisdom. For 
centuries no profane author was perhaps more widely read or 
more often quoted, and his life, opinions, and literary work are 
still made the subjects of learned discussions, specially by German 
scholars. The latest addition to the mass of literature on 
Boethius is Mr. Stewart's book now before us, in its origin a 
Cambridge prize essay, and in its present form a volume of some 
size, containing much valuable matter and giving evidence of no 
small amount of careful thought and research. The first chapter 
presents us with a sketch of the controversy concerning the 
Christianity of Boethius, with which, of course, the question as 
to the authorship of the theological tracts attributed to him is 
closely connected. From the eighth to the eighteenth centu 
he was generally looked upon as a Catholic martyr put to dea 
for the faith’s sake by the Arian King, Theodoric the Goth. 
Then the wheel went completely round, and the curiously 
non-Christian character of his last work, the De Consolatione 
Philosophie, was explained by the assertion ‘that he was a 
pagan. As is shown here, he was certainly a Christian, though 
scarcely an enlightened or earnest believer in the truths of 
Christianity, and the discovery of the fragment called the 
“ Anecdoton Holderi” has established beyond all question that 
he was the author of four out of the five theological treatises. 
Mr. Stewart tries to make out that he differs from Dr. Hodgkin 
with reference to the importance of the “ Anecdoton,” though we 
fail to see that there is any real ground of difference between 
them, and think that Mr. Stewart hardly grasps the nature of the 
evidence that is required on such a point as the authorship of 
these tracts. It must be contributory; for an assertion of 
authorship, however ancient, cannot be accepted as conclusive, if 
the works to which it refers are of such a character as to render 
it highly improbable that they were written by the supposed 
author, or even if they have consistently been attributed to some 
one else. In this case, however, there is no great difficulty in 
believing that the four tracts were written by Boethius, for it is 
quite easy to conceive, and Mr, Stewart himself appears to have 
conceived, the frame of mind in which Boethius may well have 
written them, and they have been assigned to him almost 
unanimously until a comparatively recent date. As, therefore, 
the “ Anecdoton” confirms the assertion of medieval writers, 
Dr. Hodgkin, and Dr. Usener whose lead in this matter was followed 
by our English scholar, have not gone too far in declaring that its 
evidence is of a final character. In his chapter entitled “ Boethius 
and Theodoric” Mr. Stewart does not show himself at his best. 
Instead of constructing an historical narrative, he gives extracts 
from original authorities, the mere rough materials that he should 
have used and worked up, and instead of telling us his upinion as 
to the probable grounds for the fall and execution, or murder, of 
Boethius, he has allowed himself to wander off into a long dis- 
cussion on a far less important matter—the value to be attached 
to what is said in the Varie of Cassiodorus about the characters 
of the delatores—on which he again declares himself at issue with 
Dr. Hodgkin. 

The general character of the Consolation of Philosophy, written 
by Boethius during his imprisonment, is set forth by Gibbon in a 
stately and sonorous passage. An excellent summary of its 
contents has been drawn up by Mr. Stewart, and is followed by a 
learned and carefully prepared commentary on the philosophical 
system exhibited in the treatise. It is eclectic, and is fairly de- 
scribed here as based on Platonism, modified by Aristotelianism, 
and, as might be expected from the author’s Roman tastes and 
education, strongly tinged with Stoicism. Although to the mind 
of Boethius God was a more definite being than the Deity of Plato’s 
“ Timeus,” his conception of the Deity was far more Platonic 
than Christian, while his theory of the world’s origin is wholly due 
to the influence of Aristotle. Ie follows Plato in holding evil to 
be really non-existent, a mere shadow or semblance, for “ God who 
can do all things cannot do evil,” and explains the existence of moral 
evil rather weakly, speaking of its victims as really non-existent, 
and their power to do evil rather than good as the result of 
powerlessness, gm that man is able to raise himself above 
the things of earth, and find the true good in God, he tacitly 
denies the necessity of redemption ; and, in like manner, while 
declaring the immortality of the soul, shuts out from his system 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. The whole treatise 
breathes a spirit of indifference towards Christianity, which is 
strange in the author of the theological tracts. There is, how- 
ever, no insuperable difficulty presented by the contrast. It is 
highly probable that the tracts were written when Boethius was 
young. Mr. Stewart pleasantly says that—betraying, as they 
seem to do, the writer’s youth and inexperience—they are like so 
many Hulsean essays; and that they may to some extent be 
regarded as exercises, in which Boethius sought to employ his 
dialectical faculty in enforcing truths already expounded by St. 
Augustine, though in the case of the longest of them—the Liber 
contra Eutychen et Nestorium—he exhibits, as is noted here, “a 
certain religious ardour which we may vainly look for in the 
rest.” At the same time Christianity could never have taken 
any strong hold upon him ; for, while awaiting death in his prison 
at Pavia, he found his chief solace in exercising his genius in 
writing a book which, though not contradicting Christian doc- 
trine, wholly ignores it. The “ Consolation” is not to be regarded asa 
confession of faith ; it was written by the author in order to brace his 
mental powers and relieve the pressure of sorrow, and is, as Mr. 
Stewart justly remarks, “entirely artificial.” The tracts, of which 
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we have a careful analysis, though of no — importance in 
themselves, are interesting as connecting thius with the 
philosophy of the Schoolmen. His translations and interpreta- 
tions of parts of Aristotle’s works were, with his translation of 
Porphyry’s Introduction to the “Categories,” the only Aristotle 
known until towards the end of the tenth century. Although in 
his first commentary on the “Isagoge” Boethius speaks as a 
Realist, it is evident, as Mr. Stewart observes in his chapter on 
the influence of Boethius on medieval age that he changed 
his mind; for in a second commentary on the “Isagoge” he 
inclines to the doctrine of Aristotle with reference to genera 
and species, though he “refuses to commit himself any further 
than Porphyry.” Most readers will find Mr. Stewart's account of 
the various translations of the “ Consolation ” the pleasantest part 
of his book. He begins it with a notice of certain — in the 
m of Beowulf, which seem to prove the author's acquaint- 
ance with the “Consolation,” and then goes on to King Alfred’s 
translation, to the Provencal poem Boece, and to the version 
by Notker of St. Gall, written as a reading-book for learners of 
Latin. In the section dealing with Chaucer's Boece, he dis- 
putes Mr. Henry Morley’s opinion that it was quite an early work 
of Chaucer, placing it in point of time along with “those poems 
which contain the greatest number of recollections and imitations 
of the original.” Mr. Stewart’s success in a prize-essay competi- 
tion has had good results; it has encouraged him to follow up his 
subject, and has led him to produce a book highly creditable to 
himself and interesting to ali students of literary history. 


NEW MUSIC. 


R. BERNARD QUARITCH sends us a collection of songs 
and madrigals of the fifteenth century which should be 
welcomed by musical students. The work begins with a critical 
analysis on the music by Dr. H. W. Pearce, containing much 
valuable and interesting information on the different forms of old 
English compositions which will prove helpful to the right under- 
standing of them. There is further a learned description of the 
original MSS. by Mr. A. Hughes-Hughes. The songs and madri- 
gals themselves are charmingly quaint, and strike upon the ear 
educated to modern music with a strange but refreshing simpli- 
city. Perhaps the most noticeable example of the songs is “ In 
May that lusty season,” by Thomas Farthing. The accompani- 
ments are ably furnished by Dr. H. W. Pearce. The second 
part of the volume consists of six madrigals and an instrumental 
piece by Henry VIII. The original notation of the compositions 
is given, as well as a compressed score for the use of pianists, 
With one exception—* The farther I go,” by William Newark— 
they are written in three-part counterpoint. The progression of 
consecutive fifths and sevenths occurs many times in this music; 
but, as the introduction wisely points out, these seeming errors 
serve but “to illustrate the experimental nature of the early 
Polyphonic School.” We cannot resist giving here a quaint 
remark made by Thomas Morley on the madrigals of his day :— 
** As for the musick it is, next unto that of the Motet, the most 
artificial, and to men of understanding the most delightfull.” 
The book before us contains also facsimiles of the MSS. of the 
madrigals, with a very necessary explanation of the value of notes 
in the ligatures. 

As an example of modern vocal music, we have from the 
Leadenhall Press a charmingly got-up book entitled Twelve New 
Songs by some of the Best and Best-known British Composers, The 
poetry throughout is by Harold Boulton; it is graceful and 
expressive, and in every case sympathetically set to music. It 
seems hardly necessary to give a separate notice of each song; it 
is enough to mention that the title-page contains such names as 
Barnby, Cellier, Hubert H. Parry, C. V. Stanford, and others 
equally well known, to ensure the collection being deservedly 
popular. The frontispiece, by Frank Dicksee, R.A., adds con- 
siderably to the beauty of the volume. 

Ina “Te Deum” set to music in the key of D, by Frank 
Adlam (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), the composer has achieved the 
end which he sets forth in a short preface, in producing a com- 
position which will be valuable to parish choirs, It is well 
written, effective, and at the same time presents no particular 
difficulties of execution. In the chorale and solo introduced in 
the middle with change of key and time we have a pleasing 
variation which does not in any way destroy the harmonious 
effect of the whole. 

From Mr. Edwin Ashdown we have received a variety of 
music. Twelve Two-part Songs, by Joseph L. Roeckel, words b 
Shapcott Wensley, will be useful to schools and choirs, inasm 
as they are pretty, simple, and require no voices of extended com- 
pass. “The Gate of Dreams,” by the same author, is flowing and 
melodious, and expresses the words, by R. 8. Hickens, with 
artistic feeling. ‘ Love's Courier,” song by H. Elliot Lath, is a 
slight composition with a tuneful valse refrain; not, however, 
presenting great originality of idea. 

Nine pieces for the Piano :—“ Valse in F,” by Ethel M. Boyce, 
shows a sound knowledge of harmony. The opening theme is 
graceful, but the original valse form is, perhaps, in one or two 
places hardly sufficiently marked. “Graceful Dance” and 


effects. “A Riverside Walk,” by Ignace Gibsone, is smooth, 
but rather monotonous; this may be intended to bear out the 
character of the composition, “Laughing Water,” by Barry M. 
Gilholy, is tuneful and pretty, but not showing any remarkable 
degree of power. “ Petits Nuages,” par J. Hoflman, is showy, 
and presents no difficulties to the average amateur. The sale 
is well sustained throughout. “Home Thoughts,” by Gustav 
Lange, is a smoothly-flowing melody, marked by the “ singing” 
quality which characterizes this composer's music. “ Fifth Taran- 
tella,” by Walter Macfarren. This is bright and lively, with the 
rhythm well defined. “L’Aimant,” par Tito Mattei, is very 
brilliant. A pretty piece of melody is introduced in the middle- 
with good effect. 


SPORTING.* 


WO more fat books on sport. One a bright green and 
gold outside, the other a bright red and gold, very decora- 
tive on country gentlemen’s tables, with good plates inside, 
especially in the red one, to while away a tedious ten minutes or 
so. But justice must be done to the insides as well as the out- 
sides, as far as justice is possible in such a world as this. Use 
every man after his deserts, and who woukd ‘scape a whipping ? 
In sporting matters the lash should be spared, as we shall find in 
some excellent advice on that head in the first book, which is the 
green one. 

Forty-five years of sport ought to fill a man, whoever he may 
be, with sporting notions of some sort or other. And if in the 
vale of years he takes up his pen to give his notions to the public, 
through the medium of an editor who, it might be supposed, 
should have some skill in editing, the sporting public ce a 
right to expect a deal of valuable advice, backed by in- 
stances in the experience of the author. 

They will not be disappointed, if they have the patience and 
perseverance of the salmon-fisher, who will cast his line on the 
waters a whole day, or a week, for one or two salmon. The book 
is written in the first person singular, and Mr. Corballis uses that 
most important personal pronoun, I, without stint. He treats, as 
a sportsman of great experience and authority, of hunting, and, 
with hunting, of riding, of horses, and of hounds; of shooting; of 
deer-stalking ; of salmon and trout fishing; of practical falconry, 
and of golf. It will thus be seen that his sporting experience is 
comprehensive, and his authority covers a wide range. His 
hunting and its accompaniments are chiefly taken from an Irish 
point of view, and in that respect may be expected to differ a 
trifle from the English style. The Irish are well known to be- 
more skilled in horses than, perhaps, any other people. But Mr, 
Corballis, although he is Trieb, is also himself, and it may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether his method of teaching to ride is the 
best possible, in Ireland or anywhere else. He talks of long 
stirrups, short stirrups, and stirrups of medium length ; also of 
seats on a horse. The seat must naturally differ with 
the shape and make of the man, as well as the sort 
of riding he practises. The hunting man, the jockey, the 
trooper, the cow-boy and rider of buck-jumpers, all require 
different seats. We fail to find much that is new in these 
chapters on hunting, though there is a great deal of first-personal 
advice. The author hunted a pack of harriers, which we may 
venture to think from his own description were a scratch pack. 
He talks of ladies, who had learnt riding on his system, whom no. 
man could beat—very flattering, no doubt, to hard-riding women 
—which we do not hesitate to pronounce nonsense. There is a 
tone of extravagance throughout, which to a great extent shakes 
one’s faith in the soundness of the authority. He had a horse 
that had been running in a cab, and was by Cregan, which once 
cleared thirty-seven feet of water; and “I once jumped him over 
a wall built up to seven feet in height with loose stones, and he 
cleared it” (p. 49). We are acquainted with Charles O'Malley,, 
and express no surprise. He has also some extravagant notions 
of the size of Highland greyhound foxes, as large as any wolf he 
ever saw, their tracks resembling those of large dogs. “ We saw 
one of them disappearing over the hill, and it was as large as an 
average-sized greyhound, but its tracks were double the size of 
what a greyhound’s would be.” It is surprising that a man who 
ought to know well the pad of a fox and the foot of a dog should 
write like this, “I have also on several occasions exhibited 
horses at shows whose shape and performance were perfection.” 
He must be the only man who ever yet saw a periect horse. 
There is, however, a great deal of downright good persona! ex- 
—— in the book. He says, for example, that a hunter should 

let alone as far as possible. One of the hardest men he ever 
knew— Mr. Kennedy—always rode with the reins hanging quite 
loose on his mare’s neck. A good hint to those who can train 
their horses to such manners. A horse never goes so safe as 
when he is let alone. He has some excellent rules on the sparing 
the lash both with dogs and horses, the use of which ruins both. 
He is perfectly right and just, the old-fashioned thrashings having 
been entirely abandoned by good sportsmen, His snipe-shooting 


* Forty-five Years of Sport. By James Henry Corballis. Edited by 
Arthur 1. Fisher (Major late 21st Hussars). London: Richard Bentley 
& Son. 


Foxhound, Forest, and Prairie, By Captain Pennell Elmhirst. Illus~ 


“Polish Dance,” by Edward German. These are two fairly 
pleasing little pieces. The second contains some carefully studied 


trated by J. Sturgess and J. Marshman (Lieut.-Col. late 28th Regt.} 
London; Routledge & Sons. 
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in Ireland and his deer-stalking in Scotland are very gocd ; and 
there is much to be learnt in the remainder of the book. The 
heads of the deer in Scotland are not large, which he attributes 
to the constant destruction of the best heads by stalkers. No 
doubt, if the best heads are taken, the smaller deer are left to 
breed. But as the red-deer is an aboriginal native of Europe, 
and has had the best pastures at his disposal, it is not sur- 
prising that the pasturage on the moors of the Highlands should 
afford smaller heads in comparison. To grow a great head ona 
hart is no small effort of nature. The Hawking part is short, 
good, and interesting, free from the faults of the earlier pages. 
And there are some good plates at the end on hawking matters. 
The Golf part is also short and good, and will recommend itself 
nowadays to every one. The pity of it is that so much has been 
written, or, rather, published, which is mere book-making and 
superfluous, and ought to have been ruthlessly cut out by the 
editor. 

The red book by Captain Pennell Elmhirst consists of narra- 
tives of sport, jottings culled, as he says, from the Field and 
several other papers. To sporting people they are very lively and 
interesting, with a good deal of variety. He begins with elephant- 
shooting in the Malay Peninsula, and, as there were no tusks 
and ivory, the shooting of these great beasts and letting them lie 
where they fell was the sport. There was danger and enterprise, 
and danger’s self is, ptrhaps, lure alone. We then have jackal- 
hunting at Madras with the Prince of Wales, and, further on, 
more jackal-hunting in the Neilgherries. It would seem that the 
jackal is quite as good as, or rather better than, the fox before 

ounds, a | r beast, faster, and very stout. But he has a 
contemptible brush, which, of course, brings the whole affair 
intodisrepute. The country is a fast country, and the hounds, to 
whom the climate is often fatal, are drafts from some of the best 
packs in England. They go very fast, and Jack, as he is called 
with sporting familiarity, is often found in the open, and_makes 
his point for some rocks a good way off. Captain Pennell 
Elmhirst enjoys all sport, and though a fox-hunter in the Shires, 
as he proves himself to be, does not turn up his nose at Jack, In 
India they ride Walers, Arabs, and ponies, not horses much 
admired by a man used to a first-rate Leicestershire hunter, but 
put up with, and their merits allowed, as a sportsman in various 
countries should. 

Most of the book is occupied by descriptions of seasons in the 
grass countries, extending from 1882-1883 to 1890-1891, written 
at the time for sporting prints, and the edification of the sporting 
world. For such a world they are very well done, and show a 
very intimate knowledge of the Quorn, the Pytchley, the Belvoir, 
the North Warwickshire, the Warwickshire, the Cottesmore, &c. 
He can tell of every covert, every hill, every vale, and every road, 
with the names of the field who went well in the runs, To the 
mon-sporting world his language is a trifle obscure, as the follow- 
ing quotation will testify :— 

Fox-hunting is a large subject (if it were not, you might say, a man 
could scarcely go on drivelling upon it for twenty years on end)... . 
But if in those five minutes Larkins takes such a comical tiptopper over 
timber that any one but bis mother must laugh at intervals for the rest of 
the day ; if Lumpkins cuts down the whole field by landing half-way into a 
brambly bottom ; or if Martin becomes the receptacle of M. F. H.’s loud and 
righteous wrath because Mumford rode over hounds, but had yéuvs enough 
to turn under the bullfinch, while poor little Martin, who never did worse 
than jump after somebody else as close as he dared, was carried on to his 

ne of these things are for the forthcoming weekly.—P. 194. 


But in the columns of the sporting papers it is, no doubt, 
lucidity itself. He usually begins his season with late cub- 
hunting, when it has ripened into fox-hunting, and, considering 
the great sporting experience of the writer, we have been struck 
with his want of the sense of woodcraft in all he writes. He is 
a rider rather than a hunter, and, taking cub-hunting as an 
entirely different sport from fox-hunting, he does not seem to 
lmow it as such. To go out early in the morning on a cob or 
Bony, knowing the pack well as an old hand, to see the cubs 
isturbed and the young hounds entered, to see to what coverts 
the litters have moved, and what line they will take, to watch 
how certain young hounds will answer to their pedigrees in 
manner of hunting and their tongue, all the while sitting quietly 
in the saddle without anxiety or hustle, is cub-hunting and not 
fox-hunting, but a sport of itself most enjoyable. It is joy to the 
hunting man, who can learn the pack by heart, but to the rider it 
is the abomination of desolation. Captain Pennell Elmhirst pays 
a just and well-earned compliment to the under-servants of the 
hunt, the huntsman being the great man—and great he is, too— 
fd a quotation from the verses on the “Galloping Whip” in 
ore’s Quarterly Magazine. We give one stanza out of ten 

(p. 177)— 

For hours never vex him, and work cannot tire, 

That dapper pink fits on a framework of wire ; 

He'll go without sup, and he’ll go without sip 

From daylight to dark, will the galloping whip— 


just to mark the value of the services of these fearless, hard- 
worked, hard-riding, and at the same time careful servants, who 
hope some day to rise to the dignity of huntsmen. Here are 
some words of wisdom and caution, which should be engraved on 
the hearts of the ambitious :— 

The man who rides jealously rides not to hounds .... Taking a 


season through he is “not in it” with the man whose sole effort is 
to be with hounds, irrespective altogether of where others may be 


There is some good advice, too, about falling; but there is more 
to be learnt how to fall in the green book than here, though the 
examples of this fine art are more plentiful in the red book and 
very well drawn. 

The reader is in course of time taken to Exmoor, and the hunt- 
ing of the wild stag there; but it was as long ago as the days 
when Mr. Bisset had lost his pack from rabies, and had the trouble 
of a new pack, and when both he and Jack Russell were in the 
land of the living. Captain Pennell Elmhirst should go there 
again now, and learn not to call a galloping deer a two-year-old 
hart. A lack of woodcraft is again conspicuous, the true flavour 
of which still dwells on Exmoor, with its wild deer and its 
harbourers. The male deer is not a hart until he is six years old. 
He is a stag at five years old, and why the term stag has super- 
seded the old-time term hart it is not easy to say. We know, by 
the numerous inns all over the country dedicated to the white 
hart, that the right term was common enough less than a century 
ago. Runs with the stag-hounds on Exmoor are as good as ever 
they were; and there was a famous one on the 28th of September 
this season. Buck-hunting in the New Forest is also described 
with due praise for a very pretty sport. There is well-deserved 
credit given by a hard-riding man to an open, fenceless country, 
where scent is good, the pace great, and hounds are seen and heard 
well. Good sport is described in the western cattle-lands with 
the cowboys—a hard prairie life, and stirring adventures. There 
is roebuck-shooting also, on the Rhine at Baden-Baden, for which, 
and for much besides, we must refer to the book. 

The illustrations are many and excellent, and bring the riding 
across country in the shires, with the various falls to be enjoyed, 
very visibly before the mind’s eye. These descriptions are written 
by a good sportsman, and the book can be taken up at any time, 
opened at any page, toimprove the shining hour of the sportsman, 
or the aspirant to that degree. 


THE BURNING OF ROME.* 


Open founded on events belonging to times so far removed 
in every way from our own as the first century of the 
Christian era are so seldom entertaining that this little book 
deserves a cordial welcome; for it not only gives a generally 
faithful picture, as far as it goes, of Roman life and manners in 
the time of Nero, but is also pleasantly written. The burning of 
Rome, the persecution of the Christians which followed it, and 
the conspiracy of Piso are the groundwork of the story. Nearl 
all the characters are historical, and they talk and act very muc 
as they may fairly be supposed to have done. In his earlier 
pages the Rev. A. J. Church has, perhaps, allowed his wish 
to instruct his young readers to be a little too visible; for, 
as we read them, we could not help sometimes feeling how 
kind it was of this speaker or that to make some reference 
which was either itself instructive, or gave occasion for an 
instructive foot-note. Later on we lost this feeling, and 
found the conversations lively and well conceived. Nero is 
represented, according to the common belief of the time, as 
having ordered the burning of the City that he might rebuild 
it on his own plans, and above all build for himself a vast 
alace. His character is drawn in its proper colours, and 

oppza and Tigellinus also have justice done them, Subrius, the 
tribune of the Pratorians, who, in spite of his professions of 
eagerness to slay the Emperor, let slip more than one favourable 
opportunity of doing so, is supposed here to have been withheld 
from action by the orders of his superior officer. Though he died 
like a hero, he was not perhaps so consistently heroic, nor was 
Screvinus so utterly feeble a man as Mr. Church would lead his 
readers to suppose ; but this does not make the story a whit the 
worse. Piso’s character, and the part that he played in the 
conspiracy called by his name, are capitally treated. The most 
attractive person in the book is the noble, though indiscreet, 
freedwoman Epicharis, whose extraordinary fortitude under tor- 
ture made the pusillanimous behaviour of most of her fellow- 
conspirators seem doubly base. Claudia, the lady of British 
birth of whom Martial and perhaps St. Paul write, is here intro- 
duced as the daughter of Cogidumnus, King of the Regni, and 
her marriage with Pudens is the last scene in the tale. Regarded 
as a story, Mr. Church’s book lacks unity of interest; as an 
historical sketch enlivened by the addition of imaginary details, 
it is worthy of much praise. It keeps closely to its period, and 
though the mention of “Christmas ” is of course an anachronism, 
the Festival of the Nativity was kept in very early times, and is, 
indeed, mentioned towards the end of the second century. We 
note with pleasure that this, like Mr. Church’s other tales, is 
thoroughly wholesome in its tone. While it necessarily records 
some of the most detestable of Nero’s crimes, it contains no 
highly-wrought descriptions of scenes of vice or deeds of cruelty. 
It is illustrated with several coloured engravings, imitating more 
or less successfully the character of some of the wall-paintings of 
Herculaneum. 


* The Burning of Rome: a Story of Nero's Days. By the Rev. A. J. 
Church, M.A., lately Professor of Latin in University College, London. 
With 16 Illustrations. London: Seeley & Co., Lim. 
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ON THE BORDER WITII CROOK.* 


“ Pi vous prie, Bélier, mon ami, commencez par le commence- 

ment,” says the Giant Moulineau to a certain narrator. 
We would willingly give the same advice to Captain Bourke. 
He is telling the story of General Crook’s campaigns and negotia- 
tions with the Apaches, and he does not begin at what we con- 
sider the beginning. We first want to know who the Apaches 
were, what their previous history was, and how they came into 
collision with General Crook, All this information Captain 
Bourke does give us, but not at the commencement. The fault 
of his book is that he offers us far too much, and not in good 
order. The author is very well and favourably known, not 
only in his profession, but as an anthropologist and student. 
He is the author of Zhe Snake Dance of the Moquis, and of 
researches into certain primitive rites which are very curious 
and disgusting. He also possesses a keen eye for character, 
he describes with energy, and he tells a story well. Un- 
luckily Captain Bourke’s accomplishments rather jostle each 
other in this new volume, It is too long, the descriptions are too 
numerous, and, though there is plenty of good reading in it, 
plenty of humour and sagecity and abundance of adventure, still 
we cannot praise the work as compact or well arranged. The 
absence of a map is much to be regretted, and there is no 
index. 

To begin at the beginning (p. 113), the name “ Apache” is 
itself incorrect. The so-called Apaches are, Captain Bourke 
tells us, the southernmost branch of the Tinneh family, “ which 
stretches across the circumpolar portion of the American con- 
tinent from the shores of the Pacific to the western line of 
Hudson’s Bay.” The Hyperborean Tinnehs, like all Hyperboreans, 
are “blameless,” very good-tempered, peaceful people. The 
Southern Tinnehs, the equestrian tribes, are “ fierce and cruel” 
like the Tartars, and Captain Bourke shows that they have had 
reason to be ferocious. The very name “ Apache” means 
“enemy,” Tinneh or Dinde means “The Men.” The Spanish 
Mexicans borrowed the term “ Apache,” the “enemies,” from the 
Maricopas. 

The history of the Apaches, when in contact with Europeans, 
has been like that of the MacGregors in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Apaches or MacGregors, a race, has its lands 
seized, is provoked into retaliation, is fiercely punished, revenges 
itself again, and so on till “the clan has a name thet is name- 
less by day,” and the Apaches are driven into and out of 
“ Reservations.” In Arizona, Mexico, and New Texas the 
Spanish tried to civilize the Apaches by fire and sword. 
When the United States became the masters, they found the 
Apaches friendly. A Mexican teamster of the American Com- 
missioner, Bartlett, shot an Apache in cold blood. Bartlett 
valued the weregild at thirty dollars, paid in instalments. The 
Apaches, disliking the doom, went on the war-path; and from 
one thing to another on the war-path they remained. Captain 
Bourke very frankly upbraids the “ Pecksniflian” American 
habit of self-laudation. Ie shows that the Indians have been 
betrayed and deceived ; that large parties of friendly Indians have 
been massacred in cold blood, with their women and children; 
that they had been corrupted by dealers in bad whisky; that 
whenever honest men remonstrated their complaints have been 
silenced by some one of the many methods of bribery which 
flourish in the States. The Indian Agents have often been 
scoundrels and thieves on the largest scale. It is an infamous 
chapter in American history ; but, as we have some recollections 
of South Africa and Australia, it seems better to leave the 
Americans to do their own preaching. Captain Bourke tells 
them the facts with a meritorious candour. 

Captain Bourke’s narrative of the adventures in which he took 
part begins in March 1870. Then his troop of the Third Cavalry 
marched into the wilderness, to Camp Bowie, in the Apache Pass. 
The hill-peaks on their flanks were smoky by day and flaming b 
night with Indian beacons. The camps where the troop rested, 
with their confusion, squalor, and kicking bronchos, are described 
at sufficient length. But a possession of Captain Bourke’s, hung 
up on the wall of his quarters amidst other military bric-a-brac, 
interests us more than bronchos, poker-players, and gentry whose 
touch was light on the revolver trigger. The desirable piece was 
a complete suit of Spanish armour of the sixteenth century :— 

It was found by Surgeon Stever, of the army, enclosing the bones of a 
man, in the arid country between the waters of the Rio Grande and the 
Pecos, in the extreme south-western corner of the state of Texas, more 
than twenty years ago. 


Captain Bourke thinks that the armour is a relic of Espejo’s 
ouiien (1581-1592). However that may be, the armour 
is certainly a wonderful decoration to find in such remote quar- 
ters. The papers have recently contained a story of a skele- 
ton in copper armour, found in one of the enigmatic mounds of 
North America. If the tale be true—and such tales rarely 
are true—the mound-builders must have had a civilization 
more advanced in metallurgy than that either of Aztecs or Incas, 
unless, indeed, Europeans left the mail. In that case it could 
not be copper. At the bottom of Sekukoeni’s fortified Aoppe was 
found a Portuguese suit of armour, proving that these explorers 
had penetrated far inland. But what white adventurers could 
have buried copper armour in the mounds ? 


* On the Border with Crook. By J. G. Bourke, Captain Third Cavalry, 


After many anecdotes of camp-life—a dull life enough— 
Captain Bourke describes an Apache attack on a convoy. The 
Indians used arrows with fatal effect. They were much more 
formidable than the Russian bowmen who wounded General 
Marbot at Leipzig. Luckily, after their success, the Apaches 
got drunk on patent medicines. Thus incapacitated for battle, 
and tracked by friendly Indians, the war-party was surrounded 
and cut to pieces. Their forte is in ambushes and sudden 
attacks; for, by daubing themselves with clay and wrapping 
their heads in grass, they can easily “stalk” even experi- 
enced white men. The soldiers destroyed their maize patches, 
which, as Captain Bourke remarks, is a singular way of 
teaching them to settle down into civilization. “Such were 
the mulitary instructions of twenty years ago.” Skirmishes 
were diversified by archeological excavations. The garbage 
‘we of the town of Tuscan, being explored, yielded arrow- 

eads in the lowest stratum, then relics of the Conquista- 
dores, then tomato-cans and empty bottles. At last General 
Crook arrived to take command. He was athletic, an excellent 
sportsman, an honest man, and his idea was to fight with all his 
might when on the war-trail, but to protect, civilize, and train 
the Apaches whenever he had the opportunity. If Captain 
Bourke is right, it seems that the Indian question could be 
settled by appointing men like our own Civil servants in India, 
and by allowing them to rule rather despotically. The Indians, 
we gather, are by no means averse from industry, nor hostile 
tolaw. They take eagerly to the system of trial by jury, which 
is, as Captain Bourke says, a primitive expedient enough. But a 
constant series of wrongs committed by individual whites drives 
them into reprisals, which they exercise on any whites who come: 
in their way. They are cruelly robbed by the Indian Agents, the 
Indian Agents protect themselves by corrupting other officials,. 
and the reprisals of the whites are precisely as savage as the 
revenges of the Red Men. So the thing goes on, in a vicious 
circle. A few men like General Crook, if permitted a certain 
more or less despotic power for a time, might conceivably turn 
the Indians into decent citizens. But they must be governed by 
self-reliant and honourable gentlemen, steadily supported at 
Washington. As long as they are left to the tender mercies of 
speculative prowlers, backed by bought officials and Congress-men, 
so long the Apaches will scalp whites, and whites will massacre 
Apaches. We need not follow the long and often exciting accounts 
of raids and slaughters. We have stated the gist of General Crook’s 
opinions, which, as far as in him lay, he carried out in practice. 
“The American Indian despises a liar,” and he is robbed and lied 
to right and left. “Had the United States taken the young 
generation of Sioux and Cheyennes in 1860, and educated them 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty, there would not have 
been any trouble since. . . The American Indian will work, just 
as the white man will, when it is to his advantage to do so.” 
We may end with Captain Bourke’s words, and he says that his. 
language is “ extremely mild” :—“ There is no more disgraceful 
page in the history of our relations with American Indians than 
that which conceals the treachery visited upon the Chiricahuas,. 
who remained faithful in their allegiance to our people.” 


ARTIFICIAL FLIGHT.* 


LYING-MACHINES are in the air. Of course this is not a 

statement to be taken literally; all experience of flying- 
machines shows that the air is the last place where one should 
look for them. Nevertheless, at the present moment flying- 
machines are decidedly in the air. On one hand, we have the 
news that an inventor who has already done some very clever 
things in mechanical design has set his Yankee wits to work on 
the problem of “ aviation.” Mr. Maxim’s flying-machine is said 
to depend for support mainly on a great kite with four or five 
thousand square feet of surface, and for propulsion on a screw 
which is to be driven by a petroleum engine weighing eighteen 
hundred pounds. It will be matter of surprise to many people 
that an engineer who certainly knows what he is about should 
consider artificial flight to be a sufficiently hopeful subject to 
warrant the making of costly and dangerous experiments. But 
Mr. Maxim is by no means alone in believing that a solution 
may be found, and the belief finds much support in the con- 
clusions that are to be drawn from recent researches into the 
action of the air on moving planes. 

Among these researches those of Professor ley, which 
form the subject of this notice, take a prominent place. They 
were made, not with flying-machines, but with that prosaic 
appliance the whirling-table ; their chief interest, however, lies 
in the very direct bearing they have on the question whether 
artificial flight is practicable, and what are the means by whi 
the accomplishment of flight should be attempted. At the 
outset, it should be said that Professor Langley conceives he has 
demonstrated that “ flight under proper direction ” is practicable, 
and that with the aid of motors, not necessarily lighter than 
those which are now at our disposal, we may sustain heavy 
bodies in the air, and at the same time propel them at the 
of an express train. The two things, indeed, go together, 
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the faster the body is propelled (at least within a limit of speed 
which is extremely high) the more easily is it sustained. And 
the power spent in the double task of Poe and sustaining 
it is actually less when the speed is high than when it 
is low. Professor Langley seems to a this asa discovery, 
but it follows from the earlier work of Penaud, whose researches 
led him also to the conviction that the development of an art of 
aviation was no more than a matter of time. The author admits 
that his acquaintance with the work of predecessors in the same 
field is incomplete. This may detract from the novelty of his 
conclusions, but we doubt if it much reduces the value of his 
work. A sound general ignorance of what has been done before 
is not a bad equipment for an observer, especially when his 
subject is one where fallacies have had a wider currency than 
facts. 

These experiments, in any case, have evidently been made 
with great care and thoroughness; and the inferences which are 
drawn from them cannot well be disputed. The whirling-table 
is a sort of scientific merry-go-round, which in this case consisted 
of two wooden arms, each thirty feet long, revolving about a 
vertical axis in a plane eight feet above the ground. A steam-engine 
was used to drive it at various speeds, the highest speed being 
such that the ends of the arms ran at seventy miles an hour; and 
it was there that the apparatus was mounted by means of which 
the action of the air on surfaces inclined in various ways could be 
observed. The details, into which we cannot enter, were ingenious, 
and apparently well adapted to answer the specific questions which 
wereput. In one group of experiments the pressure on planes inclined 
at various angles to the direction of motion was examined, and the 
law by which the pressure varies with the inclination was studied 
for both square and oblong planes. When the connexion between 
pressure and obliquity is ascertained, it becomes possible (as a 
consequence of the further fact that the pressure at high speeds 
varies as the square of the speed) to determine the relation 
which must exist between the speed of a plane of given weight 
moving through the air and its inclination, in order that the 
plane may soar; in other words, that the vertical component of 
the pressure may be suflicient to balance the plane’s weight. The 
soaring velocity for varicus amounts of inclination formed the 
direct subject of another group of Professor Langley’s experi- 
ments. Another group dealt with a closely-connected subject— 
namely, the time taken by a horizontally held plane to fall when 
it was made to move through the air at various speeds. This, 
indeed, is only another application of the principle involved in 
the soaring plane, and seems scarcely worthy of the emphasis 
which is given to it in Professor Langley’s work. In the horizontal 
dropping plane, just as in the tilted soaring plane, the resultant 
‘direction of motion through the air is inclined to the surface of 
the plane, and it is this inclination that gives rise to the sup- 
porting force, It is scarcely possible that Professor Langley did 
not see the essential identity of the two cases; but, if he did, it 
is difficult to understand his statement that “the problem of the 
velocity of fall of a horizontal plane moving horizontally in the 
air has never been worked out theoretically or determined ex- 
perimentally.” The plane does not move “horizontally in the 
air,” and that is why there is a vertical force which partially 
balances its weight. 

But it would be going out of our way to discuss in detail so 
highly technical a piece of work. The general reader will be 
content to know that Professor Langley’s conclusion is that, so 
far as the mere power to sustain heavy bodies in the air by 
mechanical flight goes, such mechanical flight is possible with 
such engines as we now possess. From the figures given by his 
measurements, it may be inferred that an aeroplane loaded to 
carry 200lbs., including its own weight, if tilted at the right 
angle to keep it from falling when propelled at forty-five miles 
pe hour, may be propelled at that speed with an expenditure of 

ess than one-horse power. It is an easy matter to build an 
engine which will weigh but a small fraction of 20olbs. per 
horse-power. Hence, there is an abundant margin for the 
weight of the plane itself and for passengers or other load. 

Judging, then, by these experiments and by other earlier ones, 
the results of which they confirm and extend, the supply of 
power is by no means an insuperable difficulty in the problem 
of artificial flight. To sustain a heavy body in the air, or even 
to make it rise, without any aid whatever from balloons or other 
appliances giving statical buoyancy, is neither impossible nor 
even particularly difficult, provided the body may at the same 
‘time be allowed to move in a more or less horizontal direction 
at a high speed. So long as it is moving as fast as an express 
‘train, it can easily be made to rise or to maintain its level; and 
the power which has to be expended in keeping up this motion 
is moderate enough. It is something to have a demonstration 
of this, as a first step towards aerial locomotion. But it is only 
a first etep, and so far as one can at present see, those that 
remain to be taken present much more serious difliculties. A 
— flying-machine must not only be able to go; it must 

able to stop, and there is the rub, or rather there is one of the 
rubs. The aeroplane has but little sustaining power when it is 
deprived of horizontal velocity. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to make a flying-machine that will travel at express 
= and it should not be extravagantly difficult to arrange 

e machine so that it would be capable of being steered 
and turned, and made to fly high or low at pleasure. The 
difficulties of starting, of maintaining stability, and of avoiding 
disturbance by the wind, are formidable enough; but, pro- 


bably, the most awkward puzzle for the inventor will be to plan 
a safe mode of alighting gently at the end of the journey. More 
than this, he must arrange matters so that if a hot bearing, or 
any of the other mischances to which all machinery is liable, 
should occur in mid-air, the worst result would be a descent to 
earth at a pace easy enough not to kill. To act like a parachute, 
in sufficiently checking the velocity of descent, the machine 
would require an area of something like five square feet for every 
pound of gross load, if the shock on reaching the ground is not 
to be greater than one gets in falling from a height of two feet. 
And, apart from the objection which so immense a surface im- 
plies, this way of securing a gentle landing will scarcely answer 
in a stiff breeze. The problem bristles with difficulties, and on 
the most sanguine view one cannot expect that engineers will 
succeed in divesting aerial travel of the interest that is excited by 
a rather risky adventure. As to the inventors of flying-machines, 
they must look mainly to posthumous glory as the reward of 
their labours; their contemporaries will know them as men who 
spent their fortune and broke their necks. 

But, when all is said as to what Professor Langley calls the 
secondary difficulties and risks that surround the problem of 
mechanical flight, the impression remains that it is a problem to be 
some day solved. To our mind, the most hopeful line to work on 
is to go to the birds, copying the essential features of the 
mechanism of natural flight. There should be no overwhelming 
difficulty in constructing colossal but sufficiently light and rigid 
wings, each made up of many valve-like flaps or vanes, which 
would feather themselves in the up-stroke, as an oar is feathered, 
and then become locked together in the down-stroke, so as to 
oppose a united solid surface to the air. A machine furnished 
with such wings could rise, could soar, and could alight—in fact, 
there is no limit to what it could do, provided only the action of 
the mechanism never failed. But every engineer will admit that 
even the best machinery is not proof against an occasional 
breakdown, and there, as we have said, is the rub. 


BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA.* 


) author of this work candidly informs us that he has 
never been able to derive any pleasure from the chase—in 
Anglo-Indian phrase, from shik@r—and that he never had such a 
weapon as a gun in his life. Yet with this initial disability he 
has managed to produce a volume which contains as much sound 
and solid information as can be expected from the best sporting 
narratives of Commissioners familiar with the haunts of tigers in 
the Terai and of indigo-planters who have slaughtered countless 
wild boars on the alluvial flats of the Brahmaputra. Every page is 
the result of keen, patient, and judicious observation of the habits 
of domestic and wild animals, and the illustrations, numbering 
nearly one hundred, are truly graphic and admirable. A hairy 
devotee on horseback, the elephant of the Raja with its gorgeous 
trappings, the head of a camel, a paria or village dog, a disconso- 
late jackal in flood-time, a Hindu divinity, and ducks and parrots 
in metal, are what we might expect from one in the official posi- 
tion held by the author at Lahore. The only sketch ridiculously 
distorted is one by a native artist, at page 377, of cows and calves, 
Then there is an ample store of rustic sayings and proverbs which 
it must have required much time and method to collect; and 
together with accounts of the treatment of domestic animals, and 
of the estimation or dislike with which they are regarded by Hindus 
and Mohammedans, we find shrewd remarks on native character 
and proclivities which agitators and legislators on the loose might 
read and ponder with profit. Mr. Kipling never gives way tu 
rhapsody. On the other hand, he is not one of those who think 
that India and its inhabitants had nothing attractive to offer prior 
to the battle of Plassey. That he should quote largely from the 
ballads of his son, and from lively descriptions of an Oriental 
tamasha by the same hand, is natural and graceful. And here 
and there we have pithy sentences which Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
might himself have written; as, for instance, that to talk of the 
British Empire in India as a “mere romantic episode destined 
to pass away” and leave no trace, is only one of the “ super- 
ficial profundities of smart journalism”; or when a wish is ex- 
pressed that in the interests of India it is desirable to impose 
an export duty on the skins of wild birds, and a “ crushing import 
duty on aniline dyes and members of Parliament.” 

Mr. Kipling judiciously begins by exposing the popular mis- 
conception of the mild and merciful Hindu. No sect, save the 
Parsi, as a rule treats animals with consideration or kindness. 
Oxen and cows are unmercifully belaboured by the Ryot at his 
plough and the driver on his village cart. Horses are tethered 
fore and aft in a barbarous fashion, which the English owner 
cannot always prevent. Mahouts viciously dig their driving- 
hooks into the heads of the uncomplaining elephant, and regu- 
larly convert to their own use a portion of the flour, firewood, 
oil, and spices allotted for the animals’ keep. Goats are 
sometimes flayed alive, under the mistaken notion that their 
skins so prepared are of a better quality. It is a common, 
the author avers a universal practice to slit the ears of an 
ass in order to soften its bray. When to these instances we 


* Beast and Man in India: a Popular Sketch of Indian Animals in 
their Relations with the People. By John Lockwood Kipling, C.LE. With 
Illustrations. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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add that every native from the Raja to the Chandal gloats 
over the combats of elephants, buYaloes, rams, and quails, we 
may be quite certain that the Englishman has no more made 
India cruel than he has made it drunk. Yet Mr. Kipling is 
careful to note that in many social customs the practice of the 
Oriental is better than his creed ; that in spite of the seclusion of 
women there is much happiness hidden behind the purdah of a 
native household; and that with much that is grotesque and 
abhorrent to Western ideas the bazar and the village offer an 
almost boundless field of speculation and inquiry to those who 
set about their task in the spirit of the writer. To say that a 
native has no sense of humour would be to repeat Sydney Smith's 
radox about the want of the same quality in a Scotchman. 
r. Kipling is too good an observer to fall into this error. 
Neither does he lend the smallest countenance to the new and 
marvellous fiction of the “people of India” and their elected 
representatives. Many of his pages are convincing proofs that 
the Hindu, though not absolutely immovable, is very slow to 
change; that he clings to old-fashioned ideas where women, 
lands, and religion are concerned ; and that in regard to sanita- 
tion, the destruction of noxious animals and reptiles, and all 
modern improvements in general, the British pioneer of civiliza- 
tion finds his most formidable opponents, not in the soil or climate, 
but in the apathy and indifference of the people. 
In a book about animals the elephant should come first. We 
concur with Mr. Kipling in assigning to the intelligence of the 
hathi, or jisti, i.e. the beast with a hand, a higher place than that 
given by Mr. Sanderson in what is otherwise an admirable 
elephantine treatise. Within certain limits the elephant is a 
teachable and an intelligent as well as a powerful beast. Males 
are at some epochs liable to sudden fits of ungovernable rage, 
and there are some malevolent and habitually vicious animals 
that do not always spare their own drivers. But an animal that 
will swim in deep rivers for hours; that at the bidding of the 
mahout will make a clear path through a tangled thicket, knock 
a dozen houses to atoms, pick its way safely over a morass, slide 
gently down a steep bank with a heavy load on its back, right an 
upset gun-carriage, pile huge logs of timber in orderly array, 
salaam to an old acquaintance, lift a naked child out of harm's 
way, and is in his prime at the age of seventy or eighty, surely 
deserves all that can be said in its praise by poet, sculptor, Com- 
missioner of division or Commissariat oflicer. It is satisfactory to 
know that the Government of India has taken means to provide 
against the premature destruction of this invaluable ies, 

With cows and oxen all residents are naturally more familiar 
than with elephants. Cattle vary greatly in size, power of trac- 
tion, and milk-giving. There is a vast difference between the 
breeds of Guzerat, Hansi, and even Puraniya, and the puny 
animals of Central and Lower Bengal. In this province, under 
the plea of poverty, the cultivator often yokes his milch kine to 
the plough. The use of milk is, of course, universal. Ghi, or 
butter boiled to make it keep, is supposed to be the luxury of 
the well-to-do; and the gaunt and spare cultivator, we are told, 
sneers at the fat and prosperous tradesman as “a ghi-fed bullock.” 
A straight finger, says one proverb, extracts no ghi from the pot, 
which, we regret to say, is interpreted to mean that you must go 
crookedly to work in order to get anything done. No very great 
or good results have as yet followed the introduction of European 
stock with a view of improving the indigenous breeds. The 
native gentleman of position overfeeds his cattle. The English 
Superintendent of a Government farm errs from adherence to 
European or pedantic theories, rigidly applied to Oriental and 
hard facts. 

Very correct are the remarks on “the outdoor orchestra of 
India life.” Noises would be more intolerable than Leech found 
them in London were it not that in India men work in the day- 
time for six and seven months with closed windows and doors. 
Kites scream. Cows never low but grunt. Parrots chatter in 
flocks. The cry of the grey partridge can be heard at a distance 
of half a mile. Jackals at night burst into demoniacal chorus at 
once without the smallest preliminary note of warning, and as 
suddenly stop. And the creak of a line of bullock-carts and the 

an of a single water-wheel awake sleepers from fitful slumbers 
ust at the dawn of day. Noises are not the only nuisances caused 

v birds and animals. Monkeys, generally held sacred by Hindus, 
geunder shops, ravage gardens, and for mere mischief steal articles 
or which they can have no possible use, It is said that their 
instinct teaches them to avoid poisoned food spread for them by 
an exasperated cultivator and a proud Sikh chief. In these de- 
generate days neither monkeys nor Brahmans can always hold 
their own. At the same time, the death of a monkey ora peacock 
by the fowling-piece of an incautious subaltern, or Mulvany and 
Ortheris, has not seldom been the cause of a tremendous burst 
of fanaticism. Bulls let free in performance of a vow, loosely 
called Brahmany bulls, wandering over the country and ravaging 
crops, are another source of much annoyance, but are borne with 
patience and stolidity. Mr. Kipling, noting that the death of a 
cow has still the effect of rousing the Hindu community to mad- 
ness in crowded and civilized cities, and hinting that newborn 
municipalities of Lord Ripon’s breed would make cow-killing a 
crime if they only had the opportunity, allows that cattle are 
constantly poisoned by the low-caste Chamars or leather-dressers, 
for the sake of their skins. At one time fifteen hundred Chamars 
were confined on charges of cattle-poisoning. Goats are sacri- 
ficed to the gods and are eaten by men. Mr. Kipling’s anecdote 


rupees that had fallen to the ground while two merchants were 
haggling over a bargain, may be paralleled by the story of the 
cow that swallowed several folds of Dacca muslin, mistaking it 
for dewy grass in the early morning. Authorities on Indian 
agriculture may lament the consumption of dried cow-dung as 
fuel, instead of its employment as manure ; but the rice-pot must 
boil, and it is the especial duty of girls and old women to collect 
this useful article and dry it, in round cakes stuck ona mud wall. 
Forty-eight of such cakes used to be sold for one pice, or the 
fourth of an anna. We should not be surprised if the market 
rice has risen. Buffaloes are found in most parts of India, and 
ie wallowing in mud and marsh, as they do in Macaulay, 
“through the long summer day.” It is quite correct to say 
that they coat themselves all over with black mud as a 
rotection against mosquitoes and insects. This animal is not 
held in the same estimation as the cow. It is a bad omen to 
meet a buffalo in the early morning. There is a good chapter on 
camels, an animal never seen in Lower Bengal except in the cold 
season, and then only as part of a caravan. It is said that a 
drove of five hundred camels tied head to tail covers a mile of 
ground. The camel, unlike the elephant, is morose and savage, 
and the roughest-footed elephant that ever covered his three or 
four miles in the hour is preferable to the jolt of the smoothest 
oont, to use the native term. Mr. Kipling discredits the belief in 
the camel's ample storage of water and its ability to go for days 
over hot sand and a burning sun and keep a clean reservoir to 
the last. The camel is ruined in a clayey soil, dislocates his hip 
in climbing hills, but is very useful in camp and warlike — 
tions. The bones are exported to Europe, and are a fair substi- 
tute for ivory. 

We have no room for selections of the rustic sayings which are 
frequently found in the book. But the Bengali Baboo may not 
like to know that while he quotes Milton by the foot and utters 
the purest Radical commonplaces on platforms he is compared ov 
the martial races of Upper India to “ a hill jackass with an English 
bray.” We may note one or two errors, in cenclusion, The 
native term for a mason or bricklayer is certainly 7dj-mistart, but 
the first part of the word has nothing to do with raj, Raja, or 
royalty. It is the Persian raz, mortar or plaster. A popular 
station in Bengal is not known as Kishengurh, which would 
signify the Fortress of Krishna. It is Krishna-nagar—valgarly 
Kishnagar—the city of Krishna. A chabuk sowar is a rough- 
rider, or jockey. St. Peter's fish is usually thought to have been 
the John Dory and not the haddock; and it is Abraham, and 
not Moses, whom the Muhammadans designate as Khalil-i-Allah, 
or the Friend of God. Still, on a subject within the observation 
and ken of many residents in India, Mr Kipling has written an 
interesting book which may almost claim the merit of originality. 


SOME NEW PRINTS. 


iv is to be supposed that the publishers of prints know their 
own business best, but we cannot help regretting the great 
size to which it seems just now the fashion to run. Here are two 
etchings by Mr. H. KR. Robertson almost twenty inches high. 
They are after Mr. Macwhirter, A.R A., and represent two 
avenues, or the same avenue in summer and in winter. The 
subject is not great enough for such expanded treatment. No 
doubt views of avenues are often very popular, and deservedly 
so; from Hobbema down a great number of landscape-painters 
have sketched and drawn and composed avenues. Mr, Mac- 
whirter's pair, labelled respectively “ Twilight ” and “ Sunlight,” 
are quite equal to some of his former work. He is always 
careful and often poetical, but effect seems lost in each of these 
etchings owing to the necessity of filling up an enormous 
copperplate. Nr. Robertson has performed an almost impossible 
task as wel] probably as it can be done; but we confess to 
greater approval of some of his figure subjects, such as his shoot- 
ing and fishing scenes, and his original etching, far too large, 
entitled a “Rowing Lesson.” The only figures in “ Twilight” 
are a man carrying a faggot, and some crows; and in “ Sunlight,” 
a woman with a milkpail, followed by a dog. In the far back- 
ground a small figure, not to be distinguished, is introduced for 
perspective’s sake. 

Another enormous and very empty print represents “ Mr. 
Gladstone,” and is a mezzotint after his own picture by Mr. 
Bigland. It was painted for a club in Liverpool. The engraving 
has many points of merit, though we could wish the eminent 
sitter did not wear such an expression of fixed astonishment. 
Everything is in excellent keeping, all the accessories being, in 


fact, subordinated to the famous hice collar. 


“Corona” is one of Mr. Perugini’s beautiful young ladies, It 


is a mezzotint by Mr. William Chambers, who is worthy to essay 
something more serious. 
brocade and black velvet, and has an exceedingly dignified and 
ladylike expression. 


“Corona” is beautifully dressed in 


The Fine Art Society have sent us proofs of these en 


and with them an illustrated catalogue of their publications, 
which is a little gem in itself, and would almost be worth bind- 
ing to add to a permanent library. The little prints with which 
it is adorned go far to point the moral set out above as to the 
size of modern engravings. 


of the hungry goat which ate up a bank-note of a thousand 
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TWO COLUMBUS BOOKS.* 


he time has manifestly come to talk about Columbus. We 
had occasion to give our opinion—it was not high—of an 
elaborate American book about him very recently, and here are 
two others, an English and a German. Others are probably yet 
to come from all parts of the world till the World’s Fair at 
Chicago is over, and the enterprising publisher turns to some- 
thing else. Of the two in hand, one has a certain interest. It is 
a facsimile reprint, with critical apparatus and translation, of the 
folio edition of the letter in which Columbus gave notice of his 
return to Spain, and of the success of his voyage, to Luis de 
Santangel, the “Escribano de Racion,” or private treasurer, of 
King Ferdinand. Mr. Quaritch, with becoming and character- 
istic enterprise, publishes it from his own unique copy. He 
gives his reasons for believing that the folio is the first edition, 
and that the quarto was the second. Possibly he is right; but, 
not being possessed by the bibliographer’s fine frenzy, we do not 
think it a point of much importance. Nor are Mr. Quaritch’s 
reasons altogether convincing. He gives a list of printer's 
errors in the folio which are not in the quarto. Therefore, 
he says, the folio came first, and the quarto corrected its blunders. 
This is not so certain. The blunders might have been put into 
a pirated edition. Mr. Quaritch is persuaded that the folio was 
published in Barcelona. As this was the town in which Columbus 
joined the Catholic sovereigns on his return from “the Indies,” 
t may well be so. The presence of Catalanisms in the text is, 
however, perfectly consistent with publication at Valencia, which 
was the first town in Spain to possess a printing press, and a 
more likely place than the purely commercial Barcelona, Nor 
do the so-called Catalanisms always deserve the name. Calavera 
(a skull) is excellent Castilian, and is certainly not, as Mr. 
Quaritch appears to think, Catalan for “ caravela,” a caravel. We 
see nothing necessarily Catalan in ydolatres (idolaters). Mugers 
is a mere misprint for mugeres (women). A Catalan might have 
said mullers, though the word is exclusively used in the sense of 
wife. The Catalan for a woman is dona. Besides, as Mr. Quaritch 
must know very well, printers in Spain at the end of the fifteenth 
century were commonly foreigners, and their blunders are a very 
unsafe guide to the place of publication. But a unique copy of 
the folio edition of Columbus’s much-quoted letter is a pleasant 
thing to possess. We compliment Mr. Quaritch upon fi. good 
fortune, and thank him for his facsimile. 
Herr Sophus Ruge’s Christoph Columbus is one of a series of 
“ Fiihrende Geister.” The series—a frivolous thing, as the austere 
scholars of the Scotch provincial press are fond of pointing out— 
has extended even to learned Germany. It cannot be said that 
the get-up of the book does much credit to the enterprise of the 
publisher. The “leading spirits ” are presented in a dingy guise, 
and are outrageously dear at two po Better could be done 
here for a shilling; but then books are absurdly costly in 
modern Germany, from which some deductions may be drawn as 
to the size of the German purchasing public. Herr Sophus Ruge 
is known as a writer on the Zeitalter der Entdeckungen, and 
speaks with some authority. Unfortunately he is, after the 
manner of German and some other scholarship, inordinately con- 
cerned about the “ marine stores” of his subject. He has but a 
hundred and fifty-three small pages in which to deal with one of 
the most wonderful men, and perhaps the most important single 
achievement of modern times. Yet he devotes a whole chapter 
to discussing the guesses, speculations, and misrepresentations 
which have accumulated around the obscure youth of the dis- 
coverer. A good part of another chapter is wasted on the ques- 
tion whether Guanahani, the landfall of Columbus, was Watling 
Island, Turk Island, Cat Island, or Mariguana. This is an inte- 
— point enough in itself, but, after all, it is “marine stores.” 
Nobody doubts that Columbus did land on one of the Bahamas, 
and that this landfall of his was the beginning of the discovery 
of America, and of the innumerable consequences which have 
followed from it. Whether the exact spot was Watling Island 
or another is a point of no real importance. But it has an irre- 
sistible attraction for writers who find it easier to discuss pros 
and cons with other writers than to get a good grip of a subject, 
and set a story out in literary form. Herr Ruge even lingers 
over the ridiculous claim made by the Corsicans to have produced 
Columbus, and laboriously slays the slain of Mr. Harrisse. The 
result of all this tiresome pedantry is that he leaves himself 
about the smaller half of his small book in which really to tell 
us what Columbus was and what he did. Yet these things 
are of more importance than mistakes and the unfounded con- 
tentions of the Abbé Casanova. When Herr Ruge does 
t to his real subject he continues to write like a German pro- 
r. There is a constant parade, an incessant toil in getting 
under way. A great pother is kept about what is going to be 
, and even when the action begins it is never allowed to go 
on. Herr Ruge does not appear to have grasped the elementary 
proposition that the man who discovered America was the man 
who first came to the effective decision to sail west, and had it in 
him to persuade others to supply him with the means. Herr 


* The Spanish Letter of Columbus to Luis de Sant Angel. Reprinted in 

on (pi at Barcelona early in April 1 now in the possessi 

of Bernard Quaritch, London. 

“ Fiihrende Geister”—Christoph Columbus. Von Sophus Ruge. Mit 

Columbus’ Bildniss und einer Karte. Dresden: Verlag von L. Ehlermann, 


Ruge is inclined to think that it was really Toscanelli, for that 
Florentine put the ideas into Columbus's head. So it was a pro- 
fessorial person who really did it with his pen behind his ear 
sitting quietly at home. Yet Toscanelli’s letter to Columbus was 
in answer to an application. What made Columbus apply unless 
it was the desire to obtain from a man of learning confirmation 
of beliefs already formed or forming in his own mind? Herr 
Ruge belongs to those who are for ever carping at the Admiral. 
He hints pretty intelligibly, though with a qualifying clause, that 
Columbus affected religious zeal to please the Spaniards; but he 
does not quote a single earlier expression which is inconsistent 
with his later writings. Besides, if Columbus was affected by 
the profound religious feeling of Spain at the close of the fifteenth 
century, there would be nothing wonderful in the fact, and 
certainly nothing to prove him a hypocrite. As a matter of 
course, Herr Ruge does not explain how Columbus, if he was 
the dishonest and rather insignificant person modern scholarshi 
so called is inclined to think, came to obtain the trust of suc’ 
men as Diego de Deza and Luis de Santangel, of the Queen 
Isabel and her husband, or the affection of such an honest man as. 
Andres Bernaldez. In short, this is another example of the 
cataloguer and bibliographer broke loose. 


LIVRES DETRENNES. 
MOC has been said (and some of it, after denial, reasserted ) 


about a sort of minor ‘rack among Parisian publishers 
during the past year. We have not seen many marks of it 
hitherto, but we must admit that the Christmas and New Year 
books which have reached us from France do not cut a very good 
figure beside the crop of former years. Some publishers appear 
to have produced nothing of the more sumptuous kind this year ; 
others less than usual, and reprints chiefly. The greater houses, 
such as MM. Didot, Hachette, Lévy, and others, are still to the 
fore, but a considerable gap is made by the retirement of M. 
Jouaust, who always used to make a good Christmas show with 
his Bibliotheque artistique, and others. And there is nothing at 
all, at least in what has yet reached us, to compare with, say, 
the Boileau of 1889, or the Art gothique of 1890. 

One of the handsomest books that we have received is the Duc 
d‘Orleans’s (not the present Duke’s, but his grandfather's) Réeits 
de campagne (Calmann Lévy), edited by the Count of Paris and 
the Duke of Chartres, and elaborately illustrated with woodcuts. 
of all sizes. The text has, we think, appeared unadorned be- 
fore, though we are not perfectly certain; for the adornments: 
French galleries, public and private, have been ransacked, and 
they form a remarkable iconography of the Antwerp campaign and 
some Algerian ones, The Duke himself was not a bad draughts- 
man, as well as a pleasant writer, and his sketches do no discredit 
even to their company, which is composed of representatives of al! 
the great battle-painters of the time in France. Here are the 
mighty machines of Horace Vernet, polished, stately, impossible, 
side by side with Raffet’s rough and real effects. Here is infinite 
Decamps, less academic than the one and more elegant than the 
other, Here are stately portraits of Winterhalter, which make 
one long for a caricature pendant like that ghastly untrussing of 
Louis XIV. which Thackeray has enshrined in one of his books.. 
And the whole, if not a book of the very first interest or beauty, 
is good to turn over and not bad to read. 

Some tastes may, however, prefer to it another handsome 
volume, published this time by MM. Firmin Didot—JZa vie 
américaine, by M. Paul de Rousiers. M. de Rousiers begins in 
the ranching districts (where, thanks chiefly to M. de Mandat- 
Grancey’s books and example, a good many Frenchmen have set 
up their rest), and works his way eastwards to New York. He 
is, on the whole, a traveller and reporter of travel considerably 
above the average. His knowledge of English, if not absolutely 
impeccable (he seems, for instance, to have slipped once between 
the two senses of “ hard ”—“ difficult ” and “ harsh”), is mucl: 
above that of most Frenchmen, and he is almost entirely free 
from his countrymen’s engaging habit of generalizing offhand 
from a single not too perfectly observed example, and from 
their amiable but irritating custom of carrying domestic Chau- 
vinism into the most unlikely, if not impossible, situations. 
His view of American life is in consequence one of the least 
fantastically coloured by likes and dislikes that we know, and 
that without any dulness or mere yea-naying. No doubt the 
effect of the book is greatly enhanced by, and to some persons 
may be almost entirely comprised in, the abundant and extremely 
various illustrations, very well processed, which it contains. 
They are of all sorts and sizes, from portraits of a 
stallion and a Hereford bull to borrowings from the American 
comic papers ; but they are, as a rule, chosen with considerable 
judgment as well as reproduced with skill. To M. de Rousiers, 
as to all his countrymen, though he shows less indiscriminate 
severity than some, American taste in cookery and decorations 
(especially in the latter case at the White House) suggests dis- 
jo gros remarks, and he is very outspoken on the real causes 
of transatlantic prosperity. But there is nothing partisan about 
him, and nothing of the mere parochialism which finds fault with 
the next parish because it is not this. 

A third principal book of the season (published by MM. Plom 
and also by M. Calmann Lévy) is a quarto illustrated edition of 
La neuvaine de Colette, a pretty and witty little roman honnéte of 


. plete separation of Belgium and Holland, and obtaining the 
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some years back by Mile. Jeanne Schultz, This now appears 
decorated with vignettes by the late M. Emile Bayard, which are 
said to have been his last work. They are, almost of course, 
processed, but are very agreeable. The little lady at the head of 
the first chapter is, as our fathers would have said, most “ kiss- 
worthy,” as also she continues to be in monastic costume (“Ohb, 
fie, fie, Mr. Reviewer,” says the reader; “what? nuns and kissing!”) 
with a frying pan, listening before the fire to an old crone’s 
stories, disturbed in her devotions by an audacious and un- 
religious hound, supporting the legs of the unlucky victim of an 
accident which she has caused, and otherwise. An awful hog, 
with a delightful dog, kitten, and parrot oe | also be commended. 
If these vignettes are the least thing in the world tricky, it is 
a very harmless trick and a pleasant variation on many older 
forms of illustration. 

The yearly volumes of the excellent, and excellently illus- 
trated, periodicals which MM. Hachette publish form, as usual, 

no mean part of the list. The Zour du monde contains, among 
other things, Captain Binger's journey (which we noticed sepa- 
rately not long ago) from the Niger to the Ivory Coast, Dr. 
Hocquard’s notes on Tonquin, and Mme. Chantre’s travels in 
Russian Armenia, These are the pitces de résistance, but there 
are other matters, such as M. Bonvalot’s Tibet and Dr. Nansen’s 
Greenland, and the whole has the usual profusion of good woodcuts. 
The Journal de la jeunesse, hardly less lavish in this respect, has 
letterpress, both light and edifying, provided for it by all the best 
caterers for youth in France. And yet again we have Mon 
journal, daintily contrived for almost the smallest children. 

It is something of a practice in France to reissue Livres 
Tétrennes, and i. Calmann Lévy has done this with M. 
Toudouze’s fine illustrated edition of Mérimée’s Chronique de 
Charles IX., which appeared some two or three years ago and 
was then translated into English. The excellent quality of these 
illustrations has been generally admitted; indeed, the book is 
handsomer than any new one of this year. 

MM. Hachette have published separately M. Bonvalot’s Le 
Tibet inconnu referred to above as having appeared in the Tour 
du monde. The illustrations from Prince Henry of Orleans’s 

hhotographs are good. Though a rather wild Anglophobe, M. 

nvalot is a traveller of enterprise and merit, and his book is 

something of a contribution to the description of a very little- 
known country. 

Certain volumes of the blue-covered Bibliotheque des merveilles 
(Hachette) are always arranged to make their appearance at 
Christmas. This year we have Les manuscrits, from the ve 
competent hand of M. Auguste Molinier, and illustrated wit 
very delicate woodcuts (of course not coloured) of bindings, 
miniatures, and classical medieval decorations generally; M. de 
Lassus’s Le forum, which is partly descriptive and partly histo- 
rical, also well illustrated with architectural and archeological 
cuts; and a curious volume on Le journalisme, by M. Dubief. 
There is a great deal of information in this last, more or less 
accurate as regards foreign countries, no doubt quite accurate as 
regards France; and it also is well and abundantly illustrated. 
The three volumes exemplify not ill the remarkable variety and 
the uniform goodness of the collection. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


ian fourth volume of the Talleyrand Memoirs (Griffith, 

Farran, & Co.) comprises official and other correspondence; 
with comments thereon, from the beginning of the year 1831 
until the departure of Talleyrand for Paris in June 1832. The 
settlement of the Belgian question by the Conference in London 
of the Powers is the chief subject discussed, though the despatches 
of the period comprise many references to the feverish condition 
of the world of politics, the general fears of revolutionary move- 
ments, the rising in Poland, the Brazilian revolution, the disturb- 
ances in Paris during “the days of June,” the Royalist attempt in 
La Vendée, the new Reform Bill, the troubles and perplexing 
relations of Holland and Belgium. The most interesting portion 
of the correspondence is that which deals with the affairs of 
Holland and Belgium. The choice of a sovereign for the Belgians 
was not the least delicate of the agitating questions before the 
Conference when the independence of Belgium was assured; but 
Talleyrand was quick to perceive that this would not be effected 
without first reducing the revolutionary party—bent upon set- 
ting Holland and Belgium by the ears—to complete impotence. 
Early in the year the Conference had once again notified to 
the King of Holland to raise the blockade of the Scheldt, 
and had threatened the Belgians with the blockade of their 
ports by an Anglo-I’rench fleet if they did not give up their 
advance on Maéstricht. But these measures were, as Talleyrand 
remarks, mere temporizing. Even in the summer of 1832, the 
evacuation of Antwerp by the Dutch had not been carried 
out, and the Dutch continued to act as if the Conference 
were of no account. But more important in Talleyrand’s opinion 
than the choice of a King of the Belgians was to strike at the 
revolutionary party in Paris and Brussels, by securing the com- 


recognition of the neutrality of Belgium by the Powers, This 
was the masterstroke he declares he had in his mind while the 


tremely critical moment, and both in his despatches and his com- 
ments upon the matter he refers to his “great victory” with natural 
complacency. With regard to subjects of personal interest, the 
present volume contains but little material. The statement that 
the incident of the caricature of “ H. B.”—“The Lame leading 
the Blind ”—seriously affected his relations with Palmerston is 
scarcely supported by the correspondence. It certainly resulted 
in no lessening of Talleyrand’s popularity with both parties, as 
was sufficiently proved by the reception of Lord Londonderry’s 
attack upon him in the House of Lords some few months later, 

A recent and very interesting addition to the “ International 
Library ” is Juan Valera’s Pepita Jiménez (Heinemann), a work 
that is of the first rank among masterpieces of foreign fiction, 
and for the English reader a novel of peculiar attractiveness, A 
version of this charming story appeared, by the way, some few 
years since, under the title Don Luis, without any introductory 
address to the English reader, we believe, such as the occasion 
demands. This omission is admirably supplied by Mr. Gosse’s 
sympathetic sketch of the life and writings of the distinguished 
author prefixed to the present translation. With excellent nicety 
and in unimpeachable terms, Mr. Gosse indicates the artistic 
qualities that have gained for this work the distinction of being 
incontestably the most typical Spanish novel of the century. 
“ Pepita Jiménez is Spain itself in a microcosm” is a just conclu- 
sion, if the inward and spiritual application of the verdict is 
alone considered. 

The Lords of Cuningham, by William Robertson (Alexander 
Gardner), is an historical romance of the family feud of the 
Cuninghames and the Montgomeries, and might be considered as 
a further contribution to local history by the author of the 
Tales and Legends of Ayrshire. Mr. Robertson writes of the 
blood-stained past as a chronicler rather than asa story-teller. He 
digresses into the comments of a moralist, and the speech of one 
of his characters is like latter-day moralizing rather than in the 
spirit of a sixteenth-century Scottish laird. But the episodes of 
vengeful raids are vividly presented, and the character of the 
vindictive Lady Elizabeth is suggested with a good deal of 
power. 

The Bantams of Sheffield, by Guy Balguy (Leadenhall Press), 
is a story, with a slight infusion of melodramatic spirit, that 
presents some curious pictures of the manners of Hallamshire 
society, as it once existed we must assume, as the author dis- 
claims any intention of slighting the town of Sheffield. The 
villains of his story, the comic lrishman who is an artist, and 
one or two other characters are decidedly surprising folk. 

Song and Sentiment, by John Cotton (Simpkin & Co.), invites 
the reader, in a “ proem,” as to a banquet, and bids him, from the 
“ fruitage” of the poet’s lines 


The varying palate of his fancy suit 
And of my Muse’s vineyard taste the wines. 


The choice is various. There are ballads, and legends, and 
sonnets “in praise of Shakspeare.” There are lays, also, that 
recall those ot Ancient Rome by the spirited style of their open- 
ing, as :— 
© Ilo! warder of the castle gate, 

Ho! watchman of the tower. 
Or this :— 
Ho! the fighting priest of Sarno! 

Listen to his doughty deeds ! 


Many of these verses originated “in the shifty retirement of a 
railway carriage,” which might be supposed an unpropitious kind 
of poetic winepress. The author is a more pleasing rhymer in 
descriptive or meditative strains, as in “Come! let’s abroad, and 
breathe the early day,” which we may take as the fruitage of 
more soothing influences. The poet is his own illustrator, and 
many of the etchings in his unpretentious little book are really 
retty. 

We are minded of the contrast suggested in the ballad of the 
old and the young courtier by Mr. T. KE. Kebbel’s English Country 
Life (Blackwood & Sons), a collection of interesting articles on a 
past or disappearing generation of provincial society. These 
pictures of country life are based upon a long personal acquaint- 
ance with the country clergyman, the farmer, the squire, and the 
labourer. They possess some of the qualities that should belong 
to studies after the life, and are altogether pleasant reading. 

My Leper Friends (Thacker & Co.) comprises an account of the 
Leper Asylum at Calcutta by Mrs, Hayes and the efforts made 
by the writer on behalf of the inmates of that institution. It is 
a woeful picture of a neglected charity that Mrs. Hayes gives, as 
the result of her first visit, and called forth “a good deal of 
criticism in the Indian papers.” Now we may hope that the 
Commission on Leprosy will lead to a systematic treatment of 
lepers in India, with complete segregation of the afflicted in 
homes or retreats, conducted on the best hygienic principles, as 
Dr. Maclaren advises in the concluding chapter of this little 
book. Ifyou cannot cure leprosy, it is at least possible to pre- 
vent its increase, if not to stamp it out completely. 

The invaluable Debrett (Dean & Son), in its one hundred and 
seventy-ninth year, calls for no fresh terms of recognition as it 
makes its punctual and indispensable appearance with the new 
year. It is, as heretofore, the most convenient of “ Peerages ” ; 
thorough, accurate, and compact, as to all four of its sections of 
information— Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. 
From the Leadenhall Press comes a pink book, that is blue 


Conference was intent on “ temporary” matters, and the far less 
pressing question of a Belgian ruler. He secured this, and at an ex- 


within, though certain to be read, bearing the strange device 
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Guess the Title of this Story! and “tool. for the Person who 

a This new way of circulating an indifferent story is as 

ting as a ~g * There is nothing so easy as guessing, and 

pay uessed. But as the money is to be divided among the 

paar d guessers, we are magnanimously resolved not to be of 
that multitude. 

The new English edition of the famous romance The Count of 
Monte Cristo, issued by Messrs. Osgood, Mclivaine, & Co., is a 
very attractive imprint, and appears to be on the whole a credit- 
able translation. 

We have also received Dame Care, translated from the German 
of H. Sudermann, by Bertha Overbeck Lng, ed Mellvaine, & 
Co.); God and the People, selections from Mazzini, by C. W. 
Stubbs (Fisher Unwin); Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations, 
by W. E. = “Makers of America” series (New York: 
Dodd); The Bijou Byron, vol. iii., comprising “Hints from 
Horace” &c. ‘nittcn. Farran, & Co.); Much Land to be Pos- 
sessed, with other sketches, Mrs. O'Reilly 
Indigestion, a brief treatise, by Thomas Dutton, M.D. (Kimpton) ; 
Poverty, “its Genesis and Exodus,” by J. E. Godard (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.); An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, by T. Hugh Miller (Percival & Co.) ; The 
Mechanical Engineer's Pocket Book, by D. Kinnear Clark (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son); The Ambulance Handbook, a useful manual 
issued by the St. Andrews Ambulance Association of Glasgow ; 
Martin Luther, and other Lectures, by the late W. R. Robertson, 
D.D. (Glasgow: Maclehose); and Missionaries in China, by 
Alexander Michie (Stanford). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to.state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the 38 SourHampTon Street, StRaND, Lonpon. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on soon 


PARIS, 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Durrrron, Bouwevard des Capucines, and Le 
Micuen, Boulevard des Capucines, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,889, JANUARY 9, 1892: 


Chronicle. 
Cross Questions and Crooked Answers. 
English Literature Again. 

The French Clergy. A Brilliant Idea. 
Drunkenness and Crime. The Bible and Modern Criticism. 
Pious Obstruction. Our Legal System. 

Crowner’s Quest ’’—New Style. 


Tewfik Pasha. 


A Literary Mirror. 
Lyceum Theatre—“ Henry VIII." 
Money Matters, 
Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. The Royal Academy. 
The Weather. The Theatres. 


A Vision of Life. 


Novels. Gossip in a Library. 
German Patience Oames. Garden-Craft. Boethius. 
New Music. Sporting. The Burning of Rome. 


On the Border with Crook. 
Artificial Flight Beast and Man in India. 
Some New Prints. Two Columbus Books. Livres d’Etrennes. 
New Books and Reprints. 


Lonion: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. — —EVERY NIGHT, at 7.45, Shakespeare's Play, 
ELLEN STERRY. Tie ‘Oftce Me. TRV ENG: Sea’ 
also be booked by letter or telegram. 


te VICTORI AN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of POR- 
ADMISSION, ONE ING. NEW GALLERY Regent t Street. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. NOW OPEN. 


Illustrating the Inventions and Improvements of the last ten years in Electrica) 
Engineering, and the various industrial applications of Electricity. Machivery at work. 
Novel screen of 10,000 Incanaescent Lamps. Telephonic Exchange and Concert Koom. 
Telegraphs in operation. 


KY ERY AFTERNOON at Half-past Two, and THURSDAY 
and SATURDAY EVENINGS at Half-past Seven. 
THE GRAND PANTOMIME, THE FORTY THIEVES. 


Written by HORACE LENNARD. Invented and spetneed by OSCAR BARRETT. 
Again acknowledged by the entire Press to be the greatest success 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their Manuscripts Copyrighted, and the Sale 
of their Works pushed in the United States, would do well to place them- 
selves in communication with P. F. Cottier, 521 West ‘Ihirteenth Street, 
New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication. For all particulars communicate as above. 


ITY and SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY CO. 


Issue of 5 per Cent. Perpetual Preference Shares, 

The Directors are prepared to receive Applications for the uxnallotted balance of 
these SHARES. Full particulars to be obtained at the Office of the Company, 
46 King William Street, London, E.C 

By Order, W. F. KNIGHT, santtconiadll 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Lend Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyo's. intending Colonists, &e.’ Practical and ~ ene Instruction in Agriculture and’ 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, . Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with list ro‘essors, aah hy of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the gy IPAL, 

THE sESSIUN begins on Tuesday, ebruary 2, 1 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS,,. 
Limited, anager Bay, Suffolk. For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, ac. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


EIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 


PREPARATION for ARMY and all EXAMS., also for COMMERCIAL LIFE, 
* RECENT SUCCESSES.” 
Among the recent successes gained ly Pupils of HEIDELBERG COLLEGE are: 
Third place for Sandhu 
Sixth place for India Ciel Service, and in November, 1¢91. 
First place for Woolw: 
Mr. LAWRENCE in until January 18.—Address, Hill Side, Balham 


“ENSTONE COLLEGE 
Terms, 34 Guineas. Head-Master’s Bows, 48 gn Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will begin on January prospectus apply to the Rev. 
D. M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


QUNDLE SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM begins January 29. 


Preparation for the Universities. Special arrangements meade for Boys as S the 
P; and particulars of Scholarships, &c 


Army, the Civil Service, and t 
apply to the HBAb-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


NA} AL CADETSHIIPS.—VICTORIA, FARNBOROUGH, 
Hants. specially prepares a few PUPILS for the cheve 
e Royal Navy. ecember, 1891: 
H. sent up). Previous successes at this on include 
Ist, 2nd (twice), 3rd, &c. With but one ¢xception, Pr pils have obtained Cadeiships. 
_The above are rec above are recent successes. P: Prospectus, &c. on © application. 


PREPARA’ SPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certifeate in Honours) pre- 
pares BOYS for the Entrance and Se holarship Examiuations of the Public Schools, Inclu- 
sive terms, 89 to 100 Gui ua year, ng toage. NEX& TERM will begin on Friday, 
January 15, 1892. 


MORN ING CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
13 8 t Street, Portman Square 

Thora for the lublic Schools fur Boys be’ tween 5 and 1 
a door Games under supervision of Graduate who helps in Ginseloat and Mathematical 


_ WOODMAN will be at home after January 11. 
GCHOLARSHIPS by TEST, but not Competitive —TEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging from £20 to 1408 year, will be awarded to Candidates ot 
good character and position, who give evidence of capacity to do well afterwards at Public 
Kxaminations—e.g. at the Universities, the Hospitals the Local Examinations. Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, Athletic proficiency will also receive duc —Addre.s, D.D., Chas. 
Taylor & Co.'s Advertisement Offices 154 to 157 Fleet Street, E.C 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
GATURDAY LECTURES on SCIENCE and ART.—By 


permission of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, the Saturday Lecture 
Society has arranged jor the foilowing Series, to be delivered in the Lecture Theatre of thio 
aa on Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock. 


J at A. W. Ricker, M.A., F.R.S.—“ Electricity and Light.” (Two 
lectures. 
Captain W. de W. Abner, C.B.. R.E., D.C.L., F.R.S.—(1) “ The Action of Light 
Feb. 6. Pigmenis."" (2) “Colour Blindness.”” wo lectures.) 
Feb. a The Rev. George Forest Browne, B.D., F. :8.A.. Canon of St. Paul's, Disney 
in| Protessor of Aichwology at Cam bridge. ut “Early Christian Art: (1) Ireland, 
27. (2) Scotland and Mann, (3) England.”’ (Three lectures.) 
Mar. 5. Professor W. C. Roberts- Austen, C.B., F.R.S.—“* Art Metal Work.” 
Mar.i2. Mr. V. Boys, F.R.S.—* Electric Spark Photography.” 
Mar. = Professor T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S.—* A Colliery Explosion.” 
Mar. 8. (Prefeer J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.—* Astronomy and Mythology of the Ancient. 
Aprii 2. Egyptians.” «Two lectures.) 
Tickets can be obtained at the Museum Entrances, price One Shilling each Lecture. Tickets 
or the entire course of twelve lectures, Jeu shillings. 
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HOTELS. 
8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA AND HASTINGS. 
(THE GRAND HOTEL (Central, Opposite the Pier). 


Replete with every home comfort. New Passenger Lift. Table-d'Hote (7 o'clock), 
eqperate tables. 1 tables. Billiard Rooms and Electric e Light. For Tariff, address the MANAGER, 


[LFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 
aaye" oes Winter Resort. First Class Return Ticket from Lenten (Waterloo), and Seven 
Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel Tickets 


THE (esidential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


This new thee a stone edifice is a ‘* Family Suite’’ Hotel, at the corner of Palace 
Street.at the belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street ; has south and west aspects, war: 
staircases, American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every 
modern liance ; its special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is 1ts 
cuunatebed family suites of few or many rooms. enclosed as flats. each Nt its own dressing- 
room, bath-room (fitted with porcelain bath),&c. Sritish servants only. High- -class 
and fot sppointments, Rooms secured by telegraph.—Addrese, Belgravian, 
Leadon,” e 0. 3083. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namelv, hot and L~ | 

water, electric light and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts f in operation night and da 
occupy the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the Surrey 

Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are also most conveniently and 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water supply, 
lighting and heating of the corridors and ra eg mae and the services of ‘all re porters. Pie 
suites may be viewed at any time un the TELD, 
at the office on the .. orto HampTos & ‘Soxs, Estate agents, 1 Sion Street (late 
Waterloo House), 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
L EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, Paris, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afi High-clase 
Cuisine, Electric Cold Baths ,Good Ventilation and 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 


Managers... { ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch avence, London, 


INSURANCES, BANKS, 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. © 
(FIRB) Founpep 1710, 


Ta OLDEST PURELY FIRB OFFICB IN THB WORLD, 
Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1836, 
Orrices: LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds.......... £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments or Annuities, 


THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WXORTH RBADING. 
Write for it, or bang Ottices or Agencies 


EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE, 
plications for Agencies invi 
Loypoy Orrices CORNHILL AND CuARING CROSS. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Ail the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 


The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov, 
Bonus Year 189 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


ASSETS exceed £4,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds.......... 800,000 
LIFE ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Heap Orrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.O, 
West-Exp Branca : 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.8.8. 


The 
las. will sail on January 19th, for MELBOURNE and SYDNEY, taking 


‘Gockspur Streets Charing Cross. Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. or to the Branch Ofer, 
ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, RexYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. > 
magnificent full-powered Steamer, ‘*DAMASCUS,” 3,609 tons register, 4. Incorporated a.p. 1720 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 


= all Anspalten and New Zealand Ports. The accommodation for for First and Phird Clase 
ng 8 very sup and a Surgeon will accompany the vessel. 
” enanaidiann from 40 Guineas; Third Class from 14 Guineas. 
For particulars apply to Geo. Tompson & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 


“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 
N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the | SEA can occur 


promptest charitable aid being il ked sailor him- 
self.or t! ac.,at the hands of the 
SHiPWRECKED F and MARINE SS". BENEVO OLENT SOCIETY, 
sounded over Gfty es Natioaal Maritime Relief anization of the Empire, with 
1,000 Loc 


Through this National [ns ®.ution the wrecked survivors are | oo instantly cared for on the 
epot aad at once forwarded home ; and the bereave 1 d ofthe d d immediately 
sought out and helped in their need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 


Tnstituted 1839 ; Incorporated 1350; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and of 
Ajmiral H.R-H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FUNDS are earnest! APPEALSD for by the of Management. 
Deagon. Go. Becretary, W. R. Buck, Eq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 
— SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


This charitable Costes aid of destitute families of 
ove-drawn through the recent shipwrec' 

will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed. 
benefit of the sufferers. 


HOT These Baths were founded in the First Centu 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VAL 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
SPRI NGS most egpeeved a 8,and recently ~ a 
and perfected the Baths at great 
OF BATH. the words of one of the 
Physicians—THE BATHS THE Mos 
Ouily yield, 507,600 gallons. |COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 
Temperature, 117° to 190°, Address 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Tickling and Irri ind h 
tation, inducing Cough and affecting the 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
{n contact with the om, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 
Sold in Tins, 1s, 14d., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & OO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Wm. POLSON’S 
om OOrN Flours 


THE QUEEN, 
GSED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


fate need 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE seen Arce. CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 


Full Particulars on application to 
Curer Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


(THe IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,690,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on den demand. 
per CENT. on CURRENT ACCUUNTS, calculated o nthly b 
£100, STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUL TIES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on de posit, 
and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum on each completed £1, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Queen Victoria London, E.C, 
£900,000 
Reserve Liabi 
This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies. and traneacts every description 
of Sema business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favour- 
pny of end upwards, rates and particulars of 


== H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


(THE of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited: 
400,000 Shares of £5 £2,000,000 

Tesued, 200,000 Shares— 

PAID-UP £500,000 

UNCALLED 

R&SERVE FUND 400,000 

Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Bayxers—Bank of Royal Bank of Scotland ; Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
&Co. All Banking business t+ — in connexion with the Australian Colonies transacted. 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 188, 


Capital Subscribed £4,000,000 
Capital Paid-up. £962,767 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 318,667 

—— 


Investments per Balance-sheet 1890  £4,304,780 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.8.I., K.C.M.G., M.P, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, MP, 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Exsq., C.M.G. 
8ir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 

The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 eowends, boosting tater 
4 percent. for five or six years, end and 44 percent. for seven Ay yon. ; and Four per Sent. 
Perpetua! Debentures or Four per Oe benture Stock ai at £97 per £100 

The interest is payable half-yearly, on conmeey 1 and July 1, by cou attached to the 
Debentures, and by warrants in favour of the Le, of 

0. are secured by, npa d Capital 
37,233) and by the investments and general essets of the Com 
as of application can offices of the <4 


be obtained at the 
HENRY PAUL, Manager. 


WM. POLSON & CO., PAISLEY. 


Portland House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 57 
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ESTABLISHED 1563, 


"THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY 
20 BUDGE ROW, OANNON on LONDON, E.C. 
Reserve ,000. 
Shares issued to Dece jive five 
Four per cent. ald receive, ive Der Year of issue. Five per cent. 
ret year. 
wards made for fi 
For particulars apply to the Secretary. H. TEMPLE. 


IRGINIA STATE DEBT.—The TERMS of SETTLE- 
MENT arrived at between the Virginia State Commission and the 
Virginia Bondholders’ Committee, having received the assent of the London and 
American Advisory Boards, and also been approved by a General Meeting of the 
Creditors called by the Council of Foreign B iders on D 18, 1891, 
Messrs. Browx, Suirtey & Co. are authorised to inform holders of Obligations of 
the State of Virginia who have not yet availed themselves of the benefits to be 
derived under the Agreement of May 12,1890, and the Plan and Proposition of 
November 28, 1890, that they can now do so upon depositing such Obligations with 
them on or before January 15, 1892, and paying 1 per cent. on the face value of the 
same. After said date additional deposits will be received on such terms as may be 
decided upon by the Virginia Bondholders’ Committee, New York. 
Founper’s Court, Lonpoy, E.C. 
December 31, 1891. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


' LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C, A. oes, President of 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
MEDICAL TIMES.—* Eminently suit- never tasted Cocoa that I 
able for invalids.” | well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED Cocoa.” 
BRINS M PIANOS. 


BRINSMEAD & 8 
PIANOFORTE WAKERS" TO H. H, the OF WALES, 
18 Wigm ists free. 
aves over a PR. +, 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould’s great Ornithological Works, 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-~—Telegravhic Address: BookmeN, LonDoy. 

186 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W.: LONDON. 


3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Ficcedilly, 
oft. Allthe New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
Orders promptly executed. Libraricsarrangedand catalogued. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which Is. will be given, viz. : 

15. 25, UCTS 35, 133, 174, 452, and 1367 (clean copies).— 
Just published, price 5s. 

BY ys SOUTH AFRICA; or, Life at the Cape and 


Natal. By J. Ewixe Reronre, Author of Australian Ramble” &c. With 
London: T. Unwin, Paternoster Square. 


GREAT PAN LIVES: menage ag Sonnets, 20-126. 
With Para; and References. “CLELIA,” Author “ot “God in 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


, {The ‘son of Shakespeare have ever been a sore puzzle as to their real meaning, end 

Clelia’ an nes Great Pan Lives’ essays to untie the Gordian knot. His book is extremely 

He gves over the whole ground in an intelligent and scholarly fashion, and sets 

his views des on pe by * is novel, pat 
mbt a good deal to be said for it. , work, at all events, is product 

acute and careful student.""—/) Chronicle. 


London: Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXLVII. 
will be published on JANUARY 16, 
CONTENTS : 
1, OXFORD BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
2. HAFIZ. 
3. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
4. MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT. 
5. HORACE, 
6. HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING, 
7. DIARY OF A SPANISH GRANDEE. 
8 A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 
9 PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTION PROSPECTS. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


SIXTH THOUSAND, cloth, price 1s. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GUNS 
AND SHOOTING. 


By “PURPLE HEATHER.” 


“*Purple Heather’ cives the best ad ji d hi 
test....... Deals very ably with the gun. 
on * Suita’ ane,’ 
t would be dificult: ta find & more trustworthy guide." —Court Circular. 


ALEXANDOR & SHEPHEARD, 21 FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON. 
And ct all Railway Bookstalls. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE AFTERMATH. 


2 vols. 


By Nort Dens. 


THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By 


F. W. Rogryson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money” &c, 3 vols, 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By Lady 


Gerrrupbe Srock, Author of “ Linked Lives” &c. 3 vols. 


THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Rosms, 


Author of “The Tree of Knowledge,” “A False Position,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FEenDALL, Author of “‘ Spiders and Flies” &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 


MaseEt Haat, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The JANUARY Number, which commences a 
New Volume, contains Contributions by 


NICHOLAS SHISHKOFF (of the Relief Committee of the Society o 
the Red Cross)— Tue Horrors or HuncEr.” 
THE HON. REGINALD B. BRETT— 
“ Lorp Roserery AND Mr. Pitt.” 
ERNEST Ili ART, M.D.— 
“ Hypnotism AND Humpre.” 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL GREY— 
Prorection—Free Trape—Fair TrapE— 
CoLoniAL TRADE.” 
H. D. TRAILL— Our Minor Poets.” 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE— 
ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF Power.” 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BRASSEY— 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION FoR NAVAL DEreNnce.~ 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN— 
“Murvat Arm AMONG THE BARBARIANS.” 


THE REV. SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
“ Man, East anp West.” 


W. M. ACWORTH— “ Taxes on Transport.” 
“THe Rurau Vorer” :— 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD THRING— 
1. The Law, the Land, and the Labourer, 


WILLIAM E. BEAR— 2. Farm-Labourers and their Friends. 
MRS. STEPHEN BATSON—3. Hodge at Home. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


Now ready, an Entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably 
Enlarged, of 


DR. J. C. FLUGEL'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


A UNIVERSAL 


ENGLISH-GERMAN 


GERMAN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 
By Dr. FELIX FLUGEL. 


3 vols. imperial 8vo. bound in half-Persian moroc*o, price 45s. 
GERMAN-ENGLISH Part, 1 vol. (940 pp.), price 15s., now ready. 
ENGLISH-GERMAN Part, 2 vols. (about 1,800 pp.), price 30s., will be 

issued in February, ‘1892. 

After many years of preparatory work, the Fourth thoroughly recast Edition of 
Fliigel’s Dictionary is complete, and forms by far the most comprehensive anw 
practical Dictionary of the kind ever offered to the public. 

Times. There ee every reason to anticipate that it will become a standard work.’’ 

The be ot book of its kin 

Notes and Queries.—" “The wy dictionary of the German and English lancuaces.” 

Roy aiversity Corr l work of which we can only speak in terms o 
Public Opinion.- Remarkable for ty associated with German scholarship.” 

nin g to the English student of German literature.” 
Literary Wo ‘orid.—" Evidently the result of much original study and conscientious !abour.' 


ASHER & CO., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
‘BRUNSWICK: GEORGE WESTERMANN. 


[ae SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance; 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... 41 8 3 
All other parts of the World, including India, China, 
the British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America... 110 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardene, London, 8.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 

Two New Serial Stories, “GOD'S FOOL,” 

by MAARTEN MAARTENS, and “ AUNT 

ANNE,” by an ANONYMOUS AUTHOR, 

commence in THE TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for JANUARY 1892. Nov ready. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
MRS. GRIMWOOD’S 


NARRATIVE OF HER ESCAPE 
FROM MANIPUR 


Is now read7, in demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 15s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN LEECH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. 


By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


At all Libraries and Rookseilers’. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a Portrait by Millais, five 
Etchings on Steel, and numerous Illustrations, 263, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE BARONESS. 


By F. M. PEARD, 
Acthor of “ His Cousin Betty” &c. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETTS AND GARODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Aveusta A. 


Varty-Smirs. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atpany- 


FoONBLANQUE. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ASHLEY, a Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “ EAST LYNNE,” commences in THE ARGOSY for 
JANUARY, now ready. 


THE ARGOSY, 
For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 

i. ASHLEY. A Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East 
Lynne.” Chap. 1. Lauretta Carnagie. 

2. A DIARY OF THE DAYS GONE BY. 

3. A GUILTY SILENCE. A Serial Story. Chap. 1. Hugh Randolph 
at Home—Chap. 2. Charlotte's Birthday—Chap. 3. At Irongate 
House—Chap. 4. Miss Davenant—Chap. 5. Seen through the 
Laurels. Illustrated by M. L. Gow, 

4. LIFES OPENING YEAR. By Emma Ruopes. 

5. IN THE LOTUS LAND; Recollections of Egypt. By Caarurs 

. Woop, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 

&. THE EVENT AT MILFORD. 

7. A FEW HOURS IN A BLIZZARD. By A. M. Trotrer. 

8 A CHRISTMAS VOICE, 


SIXPENCE Monthly. NOW READY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. ENLARGEMENT OF 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


With the Jancary Number, which commences a New Volume, the NEW REVIEW will 
He GREATLY ENLAKGED, and will henceforth almost equal in size the Half-crown 


views. 
AN SEFUPLISHED NOVEL by THOMAS CARLYLE will be commenced in the 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by J. ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 


WOTTON REINFRED; an Unpublished Novel. Chaps. I.-III. By 

“ MERRY ENGLAND.” By the Duke or MARLBOROUGH. 

THE DANGERS OF THE ANALYTIC SPIRIT IN FICTION. By Pact Bornert. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. I. By Madame Apam. IL. By Epwasp Dicky, C.B. 

HOW INTEMPERANCE HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY COMBATED. By the 
Doucuess oy RUTLAND. 

THE LITERARY DRAMA: A REPLY. By Henry Artuvea Joxss. 

AUTHORS AND CRITICS. By AvausTine M.P. 

INTER-ASTRAL COMMUNICATION. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By Geoaoe Satntsnury and by A WALKLEY. 


NOW READY. At all Booksellers’, 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH 


WILLIAM BLACE 
2s. 6d. 


Being the First Volume of the New Popular and Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE WORKs. In choice cloth binding, with 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luurep. 


NOW READY, the JANUARY NUMBER of 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


So far asthe beauty and artistic excellence of its Illustrations and the literary 
charm and varied interest of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place. The arrangements made for 
1892 justify the English Publishers in saying that they have every confidence that 
the great reputation of the Magazine will not merely be maintained bat widened 
in the coming ) car, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Livrrep. 


Ready on the 15th, at all Libraries. 


THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN 
CAUSE, EFFECT, and REMEDY. 
By HENRY RUSSELL and WILLIAM GATTIE. 
With Maps and Collotype Plates, demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


*,* Exrnact From THE PALL MALL GAZETTE of January 5:—“ An im- 
t work on the Soudan will appear next week from the pen of Mr, Heary 
Russell, who has been a resident, on one side or other, of the Red Sea for twelve 
years, and who was stationed at Suakim from lebruary 1884 to April 1887. Mr. 
Russell acted during this time as correspondent for the Daily News and Daily 
Tetegraph ; avd being conversant with all the local dialects, he is in a position to 
speak with authority upon the Soudanese tribes.” 


LONDON ; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrep, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 


— 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON JANUARY 22xp WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
IN 3 VOLS. POST 8vo. 


DAVID 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 


This day is published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TALKING HORSE; AND OTHER TALES 
By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of Vice Versa,” The Giant’s Robe,” 
“A Fallen Idol,” &c. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE—NEW STORIES. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled “THE SLAVE OF THE 
LAMP,” by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, is commenced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of the “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” 

The same Number contains the FIRST INSTALMENT of a STORY, in Three 
Parts, by Mrs, OLIPHANT, entitled “ THE STRANGE STORY of MR. ROBERT 
DALYELL”: and the following articles :—* COLD "—“THE VICAR’S SECRET” 
—* OLD MEN,” by One of Them—“A RAILWAY JOURNEY IN RUSSIA,” 
and “TIME AND CHANGE.” 


The Number is now neady, price Sixpence. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO —) 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST.’ 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 3 VOLS. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


MAMMON. 


By the Author of “The Wooiag O’t” &c. 


FOURTH EDITION.—AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE SCAPEGOAT: a Romance. By Hatr 


CAINE. 2 vols. 
Times.—* Matchless of its kiad.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Each 3s. 6d. 
THE BONDMAN. | THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 


POPULAR EDITION OF TASMA’S NOVEL. 


UNCLE PIPER of PIPER’S HILL. By 


the Author of “ The Penance of Portia James” &c, Crown 8vo. cloth Ref 
8s. 6d. (postage, 5d.) 
Saturday Review :—“ A good companion for a long evening,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTHER PENTREATH.” 


INCONSEQUENT LIVES: a _ Village 


Chronicle. By J. H. Pearce. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. (Crown Copy- 
right Series ) 
Literary World :—* Mr. Pearce is a novelist of great, promise,who may do for 
Corawall what Mr, Thomas Hardy bas done for Dorset.” 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of 


JuaN VALERA. With Introductory Note by Epmunp Gossk. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. (pustage, 5d.) 

The New Review (Mr. GeorGe SAINTSBURY) :—* There is no doubt at all that it is 
one of the best stories that have appeared in any country of Europe for the last 
twenty years.” 

MR. EDMUND GOSSE'S NEW BOOK. 


GOSSIP in a LIBRARY. Crown 8vo. 


bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
St. James's Gazette :—* An exquisitely pretty book.” 


MAETERLINCK’S PLAYS. 


THE PRINCESS MALEINE: a Drama in 


Five Acts; andthe INTRUDER. By Maurice Marrerutnck. Translated 
from the French. With an Introduccion by HALL Carne,and Portrait. 5s, 
M, MieBeav says in the Paris Figaro :—* M. Maurice Maeterlinck nous a donné 
Yoeavre la plus géniale de ce temps, et la plus extraordinaire et la plus naive aussi, 
comparable—et oserai-je le dire ?—supérieure en beauté A ce qu'il ya de plus beau 
dans Shakespeaie. Cette ceuvre s’appelle ‘ La Princesse Maleine,’” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY: 


Type of English Chivalry in the Elizabethan Age. 


By H. R. FOX BOURNE, 
Author of “The Life of John Locke” &c, 
(Henoxs oF THE Nations” Serres, Vol. V. 
|Fally Illustrated, large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. ; 
Full Prospectus on application. 


STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 


Selected and Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


3 vols. 12mo. Illustrated with a Frontispiece in each volume in Photogravure, 
Cluth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


[* KNICKERBOCKER NUGGET” SERIES, 
List on application, 


roxburgh, 63, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; AND NEW YORK. 


TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON 
THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 


Delivered April to July 1833. 
Now printed for the first time, 
With Preface and Notes by Professor J, R. GREENE. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Men. 


An Invaluable Book of Reference for Merchants and Busi 
THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. Now ready, price 5s. 
(THE YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE for 1892, showing 
M f the F Trade Econ Posi 
Edited by B. Mur: 
-.an admirable compendium of varied and authentic 


Valuable and comprehensive... 
“ Every man of business should have this Year-Book."’—Public Opinion. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 
THE CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN POLICY. By the Right Hon. Sir CuaRLEs 
DILKR, Bart. 


THE NEW ASTRONOMY. By Sir Rosert BA. F.R.S. 

A HANDFUL OF LEAD. By Sir Hexry Porrixcur, Bart. 

YOKE OF THE BUCTERFLIES. Ey the Hon, AUBEROS 
THE BLIND GUIDES OF ITALY. By “ Ovrp\.” 

PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. By CocLson Keay way, 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN AMERICA. By Wiiutau Roperts, 
VICTOR HUGO: “ DIEU.” By A. C. Swiysoaye. 

PARNELL AND BUTT: A DIALOGUE. By H. D. Tratie. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. XIL.-XV. By W.H. Matiock. 


H. DE WINDT. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. ve Wiwpr, 
Author of * From Pekin to Cilais,” “A Ride to In lia,” &c. With numerous 
lilustrations, demy 8vo. January. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By 

W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of “ Argeatine Ornithology.” With 

noamerous Illustrations, demy Svo. (/n January. 
RROT and CHIPIEZ 


A HISTORY of "ANCIENT ARTI in PERSIA. 


By Gronces Perrot and CHARLES With numerous Illustrations 
and Coloured Piates, imperial 8vo. 21s. This day. 


ERROT and CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT’ ART in PHRY- 


GIA, LYDIA, CARIA, and LYCIA. By Georges Perror and CHARLES 
Cuiprez, With 280 Lilustrations, imperial 8vo. 15s. (Realy. 


AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCIENC 


THE TAROU of the BOHEMIANS. The 


most Ancient Book in the World. For the Exclusive Use of the Initiates 
By Parus. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


C. A. STODDARD. 
ACROSS RUSSIA from the BALTIC to the 


DANUBE. By C.A.Sropparp. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 


8vo. 7s, 
The Glasgow Herald says :—“It is minute without being tedions, its style is free 
without descending to vulzarity, and it may be safely taken up without dread of 
weariness by the least ‘solid ’ of readers. 


W. 8S. LILLY. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S.Litry. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 

*,* PROGRESS, LIBERTY, The PEOPLE, PUBLIC OPINION, EDUCATION, 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS, and SUPPLY and DEMAND 

The Times says :—* Mr. W. S. Lilly is a vigorous writer anda practised dialec:i- 
clan. In his new work ‘On Shidboleths* he displays these qualities powerfully.” 

The Standard says :—* Mr. W. 8, Lilly’s new work is well worthy of his justly 
acquired reputation. Ability, research, and independence are conspicuous on every 


page. 


H. H. STATHAW. | 

MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSI- 
CIANS. By H. H. StarHam. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musicai 
Examples. Demy 8vo. 

Black and PW hite says :—* Very sound, solid, and readable work, by an accepted 
authority on the art and science of music...... he ablest work on music, and far 
the pleasantest to read, that has appeared for many years.” 


SECOND VOLUME OF DR. W JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during the YEARS 


1879 to 1883. By Dr. WiLLtaM JUNKER. With namerous Fuill-Page Plates 
and Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by Professor 

Keane. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
The Gla: — Herald says :—“ Dr. Junker is a traveller essentially of the serious 
the ional type, and it is impossible to over-estimate the value 


G. MASPERO. 
LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


By G. MasrEro, late Director of Archeology in Egypt, and Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by ALICe MorroNx. With 188 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo,. 5s. 

The Times says :—“‘ A lucid sketch, at once p»pular and learned, of daily life in 
ancient Egypt in the time of Rameses II. and of Assyria in that of Assurbanipal. 
As an Orientalist, M. Maspéro stands in the front rank, and his a is so 

that 


well digested, and so admirably subdued to the service of popular exposi 
it nowhere overwhelms, and always interests the reader.” 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE CRAFT. 


By Captain Linpsay ANDeRson, Author of * A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.’” 
With Llustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MAURICE JOKAI. 


PRETTY MICHAL. A Free Translation of 


Maurice JoKal’s Romance, “ASZEP MIKHAL.” By R. Nisper Baty. 
Crown 8vo, 63. [January 15. 


THE PRINCESS of” CHALCO. By A. Watt. 


Crown 8vo. 63. (This day. 
BETHAM EDWA 


THE ROMANCE of a FRENCH PARSON- 


AGE. By the Author of “ Dr, Jacob,” “ Kitty,” &c. 2 vols, 

The Anti-Jacobin says : —“ Jacobins and Anti-Jacobias alike may be recommen ded: 
strongly to take a course of ‘The Romance of a French Parsonage,’ and they will, 
it may be confidently expected, find themselves for once in agreement, allowing 
that it is a very good novel, and that they feel allthe better for realing it. A 
charming and pathetic tale.” 


atistical infor: ion.” — 
CassELL & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HAIL, LIMITED. 60 
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The Saturday Review. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, & LATIN DICTIONARIES 


“T consider Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries to have conferred a and 
service on the cause of classical learning in this country.”—DLean LippELL. 


CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTI- 


QUITIES; including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by Wm. SmirH,LL D., W. Wayre, 

M.A.. and G. E. Manivpin, M.A, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

Vol. L. (to be completed in Two Vols.), Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. 

This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old Edition. One-third of 
the articles bave been entirely rewritten. The remaining two-thirds have been in 
all cases greatly altered ; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they originally 
stood. There are, besides, about two hundred articles which did not appear in the 
= 4. 9 many of considerable length and importance, with 450 additional 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTIQUITIES for 
JUNIOR CLASSES, Abridged from the above Work. Thirteenth Edition. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN BIO- 


GRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Vaniovs Wrireas. With 564 Illus- 
trations. (3,720 pp.) 3 vols. medium 8vo. £4 4s. 
This work contains a history of the Ancient World, civil, literary, and ecclesi- 
astical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEO- 


GRAPHY. By Various Wrirers. With 4 Maps and 534 Illustrations. 
(2,512 pp.) 2 vols. medium 8vo, £2 lés. 
This work presents the researches of modern scholars, and the discoveries of 
modern travellers, including an account of the political history of both countries 
and cities, as well as their geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, 


MYTHOLOGY, ani GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms in Schools. 
Condensed from tue sbove Dictionaries. Twentieth Edition, With 750 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 13s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY | for 


JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. Twenty-third Edition. 
With 200 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its Antiquities, 


Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Warrers. Edited 
by WM. 8a.TH, D.C.L. With Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo. £5 5s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Condensed 
from the above Work, for Families and Students. With Illustrations, 
Eleventh Edition. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. Abridged 
from the larger Work, for Schools and Young Persons, Fourteenth Edition, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. By 
Various Writers. Edited by WM. Sire, D.C.L., and Archdeacon 
CuEETHAM, D.D, With Illustrations. 2 vols, medium 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATORE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Various Wuirers. Edited 
D.C.L, and Henry Wack, D.D. 4 vols. medium 8vo, 


LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and Proper 
Names. Twenty-first and Cheaper Edition, (1,250 pp.) Medium 8vo, 16s, 
This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forcellini and 
tbe ordinary School Dictionaries, performing the same service for the Latin 
language as Liddell and Scott's Lexizon has done for the Greek. Great attention 
has been paid to etymology. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
With a Dictionary of Proper Names. Thirty-first Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and partly Re-written. By Dr. Wm. Smrra and Prof. T. D. Haut, 
M.A. (730 pp.) Square 16mo, 7s. 6d. The Etymological portion by Joun 
K. IncrawM, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

This Edition is to a great extent a new and original work. Every article has 
been carefally revised. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
Compiled from Original Sources, Fifth Edition. Medium 
vo. 163. 

This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than yet 
exists. It has been Pp from beginning to end precisely as if there had been 
no work of the kind in our language, and every article has been the result of 
original and independent research. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY fer 


JUNIOR CLASSES. Absidged from the above Work. Thirteenth Edition. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
Second Edition (448 pp.), crown 8vo. 9s. 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or VERSE DIC- 
TIONARY. By A.C. AtnGenr, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and the late 
—— M.A., Christ Chureb, Oxford, Assistant Masters in Econ 

This work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Composition of 
Verses, by Classified Meanings, selected Epithets, Synonyms, &:. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume’. 


SKATING. 


By J. M. HEATHCOTE and C. G. TEBBUTT. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 
By T. MAXWELL WITHAM. 
With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Onmoxp 
Hake), ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. 


With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by C. Waymrer and Captain 
R. M, ALEXANDER, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THIRD SERIES, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891, By 
F. Max K.M. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1888, Crown 8vo, lUs, 6d, 

PHYSICAL RELIGION, The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. &vo. 21s. 

BLOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and The HOME of the ARYANS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, and 
RELIGION. 2 vols, crown 8vo. lés, 

The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 

HIBBERT LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION: Four 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum, By J. A. Froupg. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s 


MR. S. R. GARDINER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


, 

A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samurt Rawson Garprver, M.A,, 
LL.D.., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c. Complete in One Volume, 
with 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vv, gilt top, 12s. 

“The simplicity and straightforwardness of the style are in themselves a solid 
merit; and the fact that the author has read so widely in the recent literature of 
English history adds another great value to his book...,..The illustrations are so 
admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so , that they place the book 
in a class by itself among handbooks of English history. There is absolutely no 
other single book which illustrates English History on so complete a and in 
such a small compass.” —Guardiaa, 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Joun Tywypatt, 


F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, [On January li. . 
ConTENTs :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s “Farbenlehre”—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Lonuis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its Congerers—Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
1884—Thomas Young—Life in tbe Alps—About Common Water—Personal Recol- 
lections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Tt omas Carlyle—On the 
Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine Jottings -A Morning 
on Alp Lusgen, 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 


Surgeon to Charles Il.: a Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General Sir 
T. Lonemore, C.B., F.R.C.S., &c. With Portrait and Illustration. 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHLurrs, Ninth Edition, With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rooer,M.D, Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged, and Improved, aod with a full Index, by the 
Author's Son, Joun Lewis Rocer. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The PLACE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS 


of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Vivscent Henry Stantoy, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


The CHURCH’S SEASONS, and other Verses. 


By Yotanps. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 


Public Worship. By James MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 
“Of these prayers we can hardly trust ourselves to speak. No adjective occurs 
to us as fit to describe their heart-searching and soul-uplifcing power.” 


Modern Church. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. A Novel. By 


L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith” &c. &c. New and Cheaper Edition 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“©The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is aburdant 
interest and movement throughout ; it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer,” —Atheneum, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, a 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 
University Extension Manuals. 


Edited by Proressor Kyicur. 
Now ready, 
THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual 


if Ph: By 7M 
of Coloured Mape and'0s Illustra 
ons, 
THE USE and ABUSE of MONEY. 
y Dr. W. Fellow of Trinity College, 
of Economic Science, King's Col- 
THE FINE ARTS. By Professor Barp- 


J Beows. University of Edinburgh. With Illustra- 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION and EM- 

aby 4; Fellow of St. John’s College, 
With Coloured Maps and Plans. ts. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the BEAU- 


ee. 4 Kyiaur, University of St. 
Tn the Press. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. 

KEENR, Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the Univer- 

THE EL ELE! 

EMENTS of ETHICS. By 

H. Ba'liol College. Outed, Lecturer 

oral Science, Koyal Holloway Colley 

THE: STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By 

G. ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburzh. With 
numerous [lustrations. 

Other Volumes will follow at reqular intervals, Full 

detaita sont on application to the Publisher. 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times. 
Continued down to 1873. With 36 Woodeuts. 1s. 6d. 
FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to 
Fall the Second Empire. With Maps and Wood- 

cu 


Mrs. “Markham’ s Histories. 


ENGLAND, From the First Invasion by 
heyy down to the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 


FRANCE. From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Cwsar down to 1873. With 70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

GERMANY. From the Invasion by 
Marius to 1380. With 50 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. An 
Ww tor Advanced Students. By F. H. 


THE ‘ETON “ELEMENTARY LATIN 


C. AIncer, M.A., and H. G, 


TRST ATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 
Adapted to the above Gramma: 


__ STON HOR: The Odes, 


RNIS 
EXERC in “ALGEBRA, 


P. Ronse and A. CocksHorT. Crown 
*ETON ‘EXERCISES i in ARI THMETIC, 


By the Rev. Dautox, M.A. Crown &vo. 3s. 


Standard School Books. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURE: a 
Text-Book prepared under the Authority of the 2s 
Society of | by W. Fream, LL.D. With 200 
Illustrations. 2s, 6d. 


ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Nine- 
BE M. CaILLaRp. With [llustra- 

THE INVISIBLE POWERS of NA- 
TURE; some Elementary Lessons in Science 
for Young Beginners. By E. M. CAILLARD. 63, 

THE QUEEN'S COMMISSION : How 
to Prepare for it, How to Obtain it.and How to Use it. 
With practical gy yo on the Cost and Prospects of 
By Capt. G. J. 

KIRKE’ S HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 

OGY. Edited by W. Monrant Baker and V. D, 
With Illustrations. ls. 

A DICTIONARY of PLACE-NAMES. 
With Introduction by Jons 8. BLACKIE. 7s. 

A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. With Analysis and Vocabulary. By 
Professor STANLEY LEATHES. 7s. 6d. 

NEWTIVS FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRAECA, 
pay. Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, 

LYELL’S STUDENTS’ ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. A New Edition. By Professor P. MARTIN 
DUNCAN. With 600 Tllustrations. 9s. 


DR. SMITHYS SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. With Dictionary of Proper Names. 31st 
Edition. By Dr. Wa. Suita and Prot. T. D. 

(730 pp.) 7s. 6a. 
This Edition is, to a great extent, New and Original 
Work. Every article has carefully revised. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC- 


TIONARY. 7s. 6d 


LATIN-ENGLISIL DICTIONARY. With 


the Calendar, Measures, Weight 8, Proper Names, &c. 158. 


DR. SMITEH’S EDUCATIONAL 


YOUNG BEGINNER’ S LATIN COURSE. 


New Series. 


I. FIRST LATIN BOOK. Grammar, 
Easy Questions, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 2s. 
iL ‘BE JON DL ATIN BOOK, An Easy 
ing Book, with Analysis of Sentences. 2s. 
THIRD LATIN BOOK. Easy 
Exercises Syntax. with Vocabularies. 25. 
INCIPIA SERIES, 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part [. Grammer, | Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies 
* Appendix to "Part | Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 
*Part II. First Latin Reading Book. 


Price 


“Part ita First Latin Verse Book. 

rice 3s 

*Part [V. Latin Prose Composition. 
Price 3s. Gd. 


*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 


Translation into Prose. 33. 
STUDENTS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 33s. Gd. 
LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABU LARY to 
us Nepos, and Casar’s Gallic War. 3s. Ad. 
A "CHILDS. “FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Comprising and Verbs, 
Edition. 2s. 


TACITUS. “GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, 
and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With Notes. 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from original 


CONCISE "DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


With Illustrations. 
SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
With 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MY- 


THOLOGY, Biography, and Geography. With 750 


Woodcuts. 183. 
SMALLER CL: ASSIC AL DICTION- 


ARY. With 200 Woodents. 7s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 

Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—SELECTIONS. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
*ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 


cises. 3s. 6d. 

*PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
With Exercises and Questions. 1s. 

PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 
From the Earliest Times down te 180, New and 
——— Edition. With Coloured Map. (430 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
SM: ALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Price 2s. 6d 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Ex- 


___ amples and Exercises. 3s. 6. 


“MURRAY'S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 7s. 6d. each vol. 


THE STUDENTS’ HUME: a History of 

Som Time to the Revolution i in 
oroug’ vi it ti 

Treaty of Berlin, 1878, By the Int ~~ A = 

Brewer. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (830 A. ) 


Price 7s. 
%*s# In Three Divisions, price 2s. 6d. each. Part I.—n.c. 


MODERN EUROPE. From the Fall of 
Constantinople to the Treaty of Beriin. By R. Lopcr. 


EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE 


GES. By 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


AED. Henry VII.—George II. By 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 
TLIP 3) 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 


Paruie Surrn. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. To' the » Conquests 
EGCLESTASTICAL “HISTORY, 2 vols. 


ENGLISH. "CHU 
3 vols.: I. 1509-1717. ILL. 1717-1854. By 
Canon Peeny. 


HISTORY of GREECE. To the Roman 
Conquest. 4 Dr. Wa. Smitu. With Coloured Maps 


HISTORY of ROME. To the Establish- 


By Dean LippELL. With Coloured 


GIBBON’ S DECLINE and FALL of the 


EMPIRE. By Dr. Wa. With Wood- 


HWiSTORY of FRANCE. To the Fall 


x, By W. H. Jervis. With 
ANCIENT" "GEOGRAPHY. By Canon 


BRVAN. 


MODERN” AGBOGRAPHY. By Canon 
APHY of BRITISH INDIA. 


r.GFORGE SMITH. Wit) 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Origin 


and Growth. By Groror P. MARSH. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Bio- 


ical Notices of Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 
SPECI — of ENC GLISH LITERA- 
MORAL» “PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 209 Woodcuts, 


RE. ADABLE | ENGLISH DICTION- 
RY. Etymol d. By Davip MILNE, 
7s. 6d. 

AN ENGLISH-LATIN GR. ADUS, or 
Verse Dictionary ; intended to S 
ot Latin Verses, by Classified 
Synonyms, &ec. By A. C. M.A., and H. G. 
WINTLE, M.A. (448 pp.) Crown avo. 


COURSE. 
FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendiv to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part IL. A French Reading Book ; with 
Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
With an Introduction by M. Litrr#. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Price 33. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
“Part IL. Reading Book; with Dic- 
ionary. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


For Advanced Students. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies. 33. 
*Part If. An Italian Reading Book. 


~ DE. SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
1887. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 
14 Plans,and 68 Woodcuts. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 


4 Coloured Maps, 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued 
p.70. With 40 Illnstrations, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the 
Gonqueste of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustra- 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With 30 

MOD N GEOGRAPHY. Physical and 

ROME. To the Establishment of the 
Bagive, With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations. 


3s. 64. 

GREECE. Tet the Roman Conquest. With 
74 Tllustrations, 16mo. 3s 

CLASSIC: AL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ 


on and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts, 16mo. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Lives 
of our Chief Writers. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 


* Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written application. 


*,.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


ICA. 
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MESSRS. BELLS EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 1892-1893. 
Prospectus of Messrs. Bell’s Books for the forthcoming Examinations sent, post free, on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


DECEMBER 12th, 1892. 
JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 


ENG. NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. Containing Introduction, 
Summary, Notes (Etymological and Explanatory). Appendices on 
Prosody, Grammatical Peculiarities, &c. By T. Dury BARNETT, B.A. 1s. 

Book II. Professor ContxGTox’s Edition, Abridged. 

s, 64. Lower Form Series. 
dae —DE BELLO GALLICO. Boox I. English Notes by GrorcE 
M.A., and Vocabulary by W. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Grammar School Classics, 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book II. MacmicHakw’s Edition, Revised by 
J. E. M.A., Assistant Master, St. Paul's School. With Life, 
Itinerary, and Map. Is. 6d. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDEA, Edited, with English Notes, by F. A. Patey, 
M.A., LL.D. 1s. 6d. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 


TRANSLATION OF H a CARAVAN. By Professor S. MENDEL. 
Bohn’'s Select Library. 1s. 


SENIOR CANDIDATES. 

ENG. NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. 
(Lond.) 1s, 

VIRGIL.—AENEID, Book II. Professor Contncron’s Edition. Abridged. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

HORACE.—ODES. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 2s, 

LIVY. Book XXI. Edited by Rev. L. Dowpatt, M.A., B.D, 3s. 6d. 

Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Patgy, M.A., LL.D, 
Price 1s, 

PLATO.—THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. Wacyer, Ph.D. Eleventh Edition. 2s, 61. 

Books I-VI. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 

ice 2s. 6d. 
MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Notes by F. BE. A.Gasc. 64, 
GOETHE.—HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Edited, with Notes, by E. 


BELL, M. and E. 1s, 6d. (Translation in Bohn's Library. 
Price 3s. 6d.) 


HAUFF.—THE CARAVAN. Translated by Professor S. MENDEL. 1s, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1892, and JUNE, 1893, 
NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR. By T. Durr Baryert, 
B.A. (Lond.) 1s. 
LAT. VIRGIL.—AENEID. Boox II. Abridged from Professor CoNINGToN’s 
Edition by Rev. J. G. Sueppanp, D.C.L. 1s, 6d, 
LUCRETIUS. Text only. Edited by H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. 
LIVY. Book V. Edited, with Notes, by J. PRENDEVILLE, 1s. 6d, 
SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE, Edited, with Notes, by F. A, Patry, 
LL.D. 1s. 


6d, 
ELECTRA. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


JULY 12, 1892. 


JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 


ENG. SHAKESPEARE.—MERCHANT OF VENICE. Notes,Summary, Analysis, 
&c., by T. Durr BArnert, B.A. (Lond.), Second Master, Brighton 
Grammar School. 1s. 


LAT. Boox III. Professor Contnaron’s Edition, abridged. 
Lower Form Series. 


BELLO GALLICO, Edited, with Notes, by Lone, 
M.A. 4s. Or, Booxs I.-III. 1s, 6d. Booxs IV. and V. 1s. 6d. 
Grammar School Classics, 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Boox II. Macmicnagt’s Edition, Revised by 
J. E. Mevuvisa, M.A., St. Paul's School, 6d. 
aT Texts with Notes. 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Edited, with Noun by F. A. Paury, M. 
LL.D. 1s. 6d. Cambridge Texts with Notes, 


SENIOR CANDIDATES. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. An EXPLANATORY and HISTORICAL 
ATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By W. G. 
Sixth Edition. 2s, 6d. 


LAT, 


GK. 


GER. 


LAT. 


GK. 


FR. 
GER. 


ENG. 


GK. M.A, 


GK. 


ENG. SHAKESPEARE.—MERCHANT OF VENICE. Notes by T. Durr 
BARNETT. Is. 
LAT. VIRGIL.—AENEID. Boox III. Contnaron's Edition, Abridged. 1s. 6d. 


Lower Form Series. 
LIVY.—Boox V. Edited, with Notes, by J. PrENDEVILLE. 1s. 6d. 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO, Edited by Groner Lona, M.A, 4s, 
Or, Booxs 1Is.6d. Booxs1V.and V. 1s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Edited by F. A. Patey, LL.D, 1s, 64. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. MacmicHart's Edition, Revised by J. E, 
MELuUIsH. BooxI. Is. 61, Ill, 1s, 6d, 


GK. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION BOARD. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, JULY 11, 1892. 


LAT. HORACE. Edited, with Notes, by the late Rev, A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


LIVY. Booxs I. and II. 


LAT, 


GR. 


FR. 


Edited by J. Each Is. 64. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE continued. 
and ANDRIA. Hdited by W. Wacxer, B.D, 
VIRGIL.—AENEID. Books III. and IV. and Books V. and VI. Professor 
Contxcron's Edition, abridged. Each 1s. 6d, 
EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. Edited, with Notes, by A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 
Price 1s, 6d. 
HERCULES Edi with Note . A. PaLey 


ARISTOPHANES. H. A. LL.D, The Acharnians, 2s, 
The Knights, Is, 6d, 


THE ACHARNIANS, Edited by FP. A. Panay, M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d. 


Dudited, with Notes, by F. A. 
Pavey, M.A., LL.D. 


PLATO'S APOLOGY a, ce. Edited by W. Waaner, Ph.D. 2s, 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.—The HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
Edited, with Notes, by the late Ricnanp Suu.tero, Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Book II. Svo, 5s, 6d. 


‘MOLIERE.—Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES and Les FOURBERIES de 
SCAPIN. Edited, with Notes and Arguments, by F. E. A. Gasc, 
Each 6d, 

Edited, wi:b Notes and Arguments, by 

F.E.A.Gasc. 6d, 

MOSER.—DER BIBLIOTHEKAR, Edited, with Notes, by Professor F. 
Ph.D. Second Edition. 2s. 

NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST and JULIUS CHSAR. With 
Analysis, Sammary, Notes (Etymological aud Kxplanatory), Gram- 
matical Peculiarities, Prosody, &c., by T. Dur# BARNett, B.A. Each Is, 

(For Girls.) DANTE.—THE PURGATORIO. A Literal Prose Transia- 
tion, with the Text of Bianchi — on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By W.S, DuGDALE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION AND DEGREES 1N ARTS, 1892-3. 


MATRICULATION. JUNE, 1892, 
LAT. VIRGIL.—AENEID, Booxs V. and anil Books VI. and VIII. 
Professor ConINGTON’S Edition, Abridged. 2 vols, Mach Is, 
GK. XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book IV. Edition. Revised 
by J. E. Mecuvisn, M.A., Assistant Master at Sc. Paul’s School. With 
Life, Itinerary, and Maps, 1s. éd. 
JANUARY, 1893. 
LAT. HORACE.—ODES. Edited by Rev. A. J. Nacw: mart, MA. 26 
JUNE, 1893, 
LAT. CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE, Edited by Lone, M.A, Is. 6d. 
GK. XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book Macwicusgt’s Edition. Revised 
by J. E. M.A. 1s. 6d. 
INTERMEDIATE. JULY, 1692, 
LAT. HORACE.—SATIRES. Mactrane’s Editien, with Notes. 2s, 
IPIDES.—ION. Dr. Pavey’s Edition, with Notes. 2a. 
=— Cumbridge Texts with Notes. 
ENG. BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 1780-1784. Napigr’s Edition in 
Bohn’s Library. Vols.3and4. Each 3». 6d, 
JULY, 1893. 
LAT, LIVY. BooxV. Edited, with Notes, by J. Paunprvitie. 1s, 6d. 
OVID.—FASTI. BooxsIIl.and IV. Edited by F. A. Pavey, M.A., LL.D. 
Price 1s, 6d. 
GK. AESCHYLUS.—?PROMETHEUS VINCT JS. Edited by FP. A. Patey. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
ENG. SHAKESPEARE.—HAMLET. Notes by T. Dury Banner, B.A, (Lond.) 
Price 1s, 
Sir THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDi21. Ndited by Witkin. 
Price 
OCTOBER, 1892. 
LAT. JUVENAL.—THE SATIRES. Edited by Hekwsn Paon, M.A. 6d. 
ENG. SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. Notes by T. Derr Banverr, B.A, 
Lond.) 1s. 
OCTOBER, 1893. 
LAT. VIRGIL,—AENEID. Books L-IV. Conineron’s Edition, abridged by the 
Rev. J. G. Suerrard, D.C.L. 4s. 6d 
GK. Biited by FP. A. Paury. 2s, 6d. 
PUPILS’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 
TES SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT of VENICE, With Intro 
Summary, Notes (Etymological aud Explanatory), Prosody, 
Grammatical Peculiarities, &c. By T. Dur» Banvert, B.A, (Lond.) 
Price ls. 
r. AESAR.—DE BELLO 'GALLICO. Booxs I. to IIL, or Booxs IV. 
=. and V. With Lone's Notes. 1s. 6d 
LIVY. Boox V. Notes by J. PRENDEVILIE. le. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—AENEID. Book I. Professor Coxisuron’s Edition, Abridged, 
With Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—AENEID. Books IT]. and IV. Con:xeron's Edjtion. Abridged. 
Price 1s, 6d, 
HORACE.—ODES. MACcLEAN®’s Notes. ‘Fr, 6d, 
GK. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Pacey, M.A., 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. 
LL.D, 1s, 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANARASIS. Book II. 
by J. E, Metuvisn. ls, 6d, 


MAcMICHAEL’S Edition. Revised 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


CHEAPER 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 
LIFE of ARCHIBALD. “CAMPBE ay TAIT, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, late Dean of Windsor, 
and WILLIAM BENHAM, D.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. Third Edition. 


NEW BOOK LATE DEAN OGHURCH. 
ly, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. ‘Preached at Whatley. By the late 
R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. . 
THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1891. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
THE ASCENSION and HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD of 


OUR LORD. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D, Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Aberdeen. 


THE PRAYERS of JESUS CHRIST. A Closing Series of 


Lent Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master ot vt the Temple. 


8vo. cl 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S" “LATEST LITERARY 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. With Portrait. 


A NEW BOOK ON BROWNING. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 


A PRIMER on BROWNING. “By F. Mary Witsoy. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The introduction to th poems are exceedingly well done.” 
GLASGUW HERALD, —* Both sound and informative.” 


Vol. V. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE.—The WORKS of 


William Shakspeare. Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. In 9 v 
Vol. V. containing King Henry VL., First, Second, and Third Parts, King Richard ont, Henry VIII. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an Introductory 


Mewoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. With a Portrait. 
SPEAKER.—-“ By no means a book to neglect........ These letters tonch life, literature, and art at many 
ae and often the criticism of all three is subtle and most striking...... The reader feels throughout that he 
in the company of a man of wide reading, deep but never obtruiing spirituality, aad true imaginative 


ht.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Not for a long time has such a profusion of lovely things, bright things, wise 
on. droll things, devout things been shaken out before the world.” 
OOKMAN.—* Readers of this delightful book will find a stream of fresh ‘and often brilliant thought upon 


‘as the day.” 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just ready, New Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MUCKLE J OCK, and other STORIES of PEASANT LIFE 
in the NORTH. By the late MALCOLM McLENNAN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


KHALED: a Tale of Arabia. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


4 NTI. JACOBIN.—* Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful, but none more attractive than 


MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. Portrait of Author. 


DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF. 

A ROMAN SINGER. WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFI SANT’ 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. A CIGARETIE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR3. OLIPHANT. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE RAILWAY MAN and HIS CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Kirsteen,” “ Hester,” &c. 

MORNING POST.—“ Mrs Oliphant has never written a simpler and at the same time a better conceived 
ry . An excellent example of pure and simple fiction, which is also of the deepest interest.” 

¥. “A TIO NAL OBSERVER.—* The story may be read by every one with pleasare.” 

OBSERVER.—*“ We way safely say of ‘ The Railway Man’ that it is as good as any she has yet published.” 
SPEAKER.—* Deserves the popularity that a novel by Mrs. Oliphant is certain to obtain.” 

NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Barer Hartz, 


Author of “Cressy,” “ Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” 
DAILY CHRONICCE. — As a study of human nature in the rough it is admirable.” 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* Amusing, exciting, and wet! written.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. Suorrnovuse, 
Author of “ John Inglesant” &c. 


ANTI-JACOBIN,.—* A striking, powerful, and fascinating romance.’’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The best thing which Mr. Shorthouse has done. The book is altogether a 
more competent literary production than its predecessors.” 
new NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CECILIA DE | NOEL. By Layoz Fatconer, Author of 


POPULAR 3s.6d. NOVELS. 


Crown cioth, 3s. 6d. each, 
BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 

SIR PERCIVAL. 

THE LITTLE SOMOOLMASTER MARK. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 

THE COUNTESS EVE. 


BY MRS. CRAIK. 
(The Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.”) 


OLIVE. With Illustrations by G. Bowers, 

THE OGILVIES. With Illustrations by J. McL. 
Ralston. 

AGATHA’S HUSBAND. With [Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY. With Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. 


TWO MARRIAGES. 

THE LAUREL BUSH. J 

MY MOTHER ANDI. With Illustrations by J. McL, 
Ralston. 


MISS TOMMY: a Medieval Romance. With Ilus- 
trations by Frederick Noel Paton. 
KING ARTHUR: Nota Love Story. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY. 
JOYCE. 

NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. 
KIRSTEEN. 

HE3TER. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


AUNT RACHEL. 

JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. 
SCHWARTZ, 

THE WEAKER VE3SEL. 


BY SIR H. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE CCRULEANS. 
THE HERIOTS. 
WHEAT AND TARES. 


BY THOMAS HUGHES. 
TOM BROWN'S With Illustrations 
by A. Hughes and S. P. Hail, 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. With Illustrations 
by 8. P. Hail. 


THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE and 
THE ASHEN FAGGOL. With Illastrations by 
Richard Doyle. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. A_ Sixpenny 
Edition. Uniform with the Sixoenny Edition of 
Charles Kingsley'’s Novels. Illustrated, 8vo, 6d, 


NEW PART OF THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
Just ready, Part IV. Royal 8vo, 5s. t 


The ECONOMIC JOURNAL: 


The Journal of the British Economic Association. 
Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
Conrents ron DECEMBER: 
I, ARTICLES— 

AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE ON POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. Prof. F. ¥. Epce- 
WORTH. 

THE ALLEGED DIFFERENCES IN THE 
WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN, Srpney 
Were. 

THE COAL QUESTION. Forster Brown. 

THE NEW THEORY OF INTEREST. W. 
Smarr. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOOIALIST 
PROGRAMME IN GERMANY. Prot. G. 
ADLER. 

LABOUR TROUBLES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
W. T. CHARLEWOOD. 

AN ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE THE CIR- 
CULATION OF THE RUPER. F. C. 
HARRISON, 

II. REVIEWS. 
Ill. NOTES—MEMORANDA. 
IV. RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 
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